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foreword 


As part of Richmond County's Tricenten¬ 
nial celebration, our staff felt it would be 
appropriate to dedicate the third volume of 
Close Ties to the citizens of our county 
who have served our country during war¬ 
time throughout the past 300 years. Our 
publication was not intended to be a his¬ 
tory of the wars themselves, but rather a 
collection of stories not already recorded 
in history books. 

As much as possible, we have recorded 
the stories in the words of those we inter¬ 
viewed. Our research produced over 200 
pages of interview material; therefore, none 
of the interviews are printed in their en¬ 
tirety. 

As we listened to the many experiences 
that were shared with us, there were times 
when we laughed and times when we lis¬ 


tened in disbelief. United by one common 
thread, many veterans stated that they 
would not take anything for the experience 
and would probably go through it all again. 
A few said they had never talked about 
their war experiences at such length and in 
such detail. 

Limited by the length of our publication, it 
would have been impossible for us to in¬ 
clude the stories of all of Richmond County's 
veterans, though we would have liked to. 
The articles included in this volume are 
representative of the many, many citizens 
in our county who have served during the 
various wars. We have not intended in any 
way to slight anyone. Our only desire has 
been to honor and pay tribute to all of our 
veterans who have made sacrifices on our 
behalf. 
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‘William Teachey Served as Officer in 
‘Washington's Army 


Mifden Matt, in Sharps, was 
the home of the Peachey family for four 
generations. In 1659 a youth named Samuel 
Peachey accompanied his uncle, William 
Hodgskins, from England to Virginia and 
later possessed the property on the Rap¬ 
pahannock River known as Milden Hall. 
Milden Hall was named for Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, England, the birthplace of Samuel 
Peachey. 

William Peachey, great-grandson of Samuel 
Peachey, inherited Milden Hall in 1750. He 
served as a captain in Washington's regi¬ 
ment in the French and Indian Wars. George 
Washington's original manuscript orders 
dated September 17,1755 appointed Wil¬ 
liam Peachey a captain and George Wash¬ 


ington a colonel of the Virginia Regiment: 
"George Washington, Esquire, is, by His 
Honor Governor Dinwiddie, appointed 
Colonel of the Virginia Regiment, and 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces that 
now are and shall be raised...and William 
Peachy...appointed captains in the same 
regiment." 

During the American Revolution, William 
was colonel of the 5th Regiment. He served 
in General Stephan's brigade at Trenton, 
New Jersey, in December 1776. He was 
later responsible for erecting beacons at 
the mouth of the Potomac River to Alexan¬ 
dria for communicating intelligence. He 
also procured arms for the militia of the 
Northern Neck in helping defend the area. 
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Farnham Episcopal Church has a long 
history; the first building was probably 
constructed around 1660. The interest of 
one of its members, Mrs. Lucille Booker, 
led to the recent publication of a history of 
Farnham Episcopal. Mrs. Booker, who 
was in charge of this publication, talked to 
us about the significance of the church 
during war time. The church is unique in 
that it has been involved in three wars 
during its history. 

The earliest church was probably located 
at the mouth of Farnham Creek and 
Richardson Creek. A new building was 
constructed at the church's present site in 
1737. During the Revolutionary War, the 
church was desecrated when it was used 
as a distillery. 


The church was bombarded during the 
War of 1812. In 1814, men of the Virginia 
Militia engaged with raiders from Admiral 
Cockburn's British fleet in a skirmish at 
Farnham, resulting in the wounding of 
Vincent Shackelford, a Richmond County 
man. Bullet holes in the south wall of the 
church are still visible. 

After the war, the church fell into ruin until 
1836 when it was restored. During the Civil 
War, the church again fell into disrepair at 
which time it was occupied by both Fed¬ 
eral and Confederate troops. No one knows 
how much damage was done, but the 
surrounding farmers later used the build¬ 
ing to store grain. Further restorations oc¬ 
curred in 1872 and 1922, and the church 
was designated a Virginia Historic Land¬ 
mark in 1973. 
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Five France Brothers Fight 
for the Confederacy 

As told by Mrs. Betty France Sheehan 


^ THoya, THutyuee* and 'Ktmienly ScAoofo 



Mrs. Betty Sheehan 


A family is fortunate to have a member who 
is interested in its past and is dedicated to 
recording and preserving its past. Betty 
Sheehan, the France family genealogist, is 
the only grandchild of John Thomas France. 
Mrs. Sheehan commented, ‘Genealogy is 
intriguing. You get hooked on it. I've lived 
at the court house going through old rec¬ 
ords trying to validate information that has 
been passed down through the family.’ 

Mrs. Sheehan is the great-granddaughter 
of John France. His brothers were Joseph, 
William, Rodney, and Robert. All five of the 
boys served in the Civil War. TVe always 
heard they all went mounted, had their 
own horses, and were in the cavalry. I cant 
prove that. Joseph was a sergeant. Your 
rank then was voted on by your unit. All the 
boys came back except Rodney.' 

One story that has been passed down 
through the France family, though it has 
not been validated, is the one about Rod¬ 
ney and his horse. Rodney was killed on 
August 5, 1864, during the Battle of 
Richmond. Rodney's horse reportedly made 
its way from Richmond, swam the Rap¬ 
pahannock, and came home without him. 
When the horse arrived without Rodney, 









his family then knew that something must 
have happened to him. Feeling that he 
was probably in Fredericksburg, Rodney's 
father took a wagon to search for him in the 
battlefields there. However, the Ninth Vir¬ 
ginia wasn't at Fredericksburg. 

Mrs. Sheehan's great-grandfather, John, 
was married just before he left for the war. 
He married Catherine (Kitty) a small, young 
girl who was about 17 or 18 years old. 
Times were very difficult for the women 
who were left at home during the war. 
While John was away, Catherine had a 
baby that died. Her father came over to 
help her bury it. During the war, John went 
AWOL for a while to come home and plant 
the crops. He was among many soldiers 
who did this because there was no one 
else at home to do it. After catching up on 
the planting, the soldiers would go back 
and join up with the others. 

The France women were also responsible 
for protecting themselves from Yankees 
who came into the Newland area from the 
Potomac River. ‘Apparently, one time the 
Yankees hid in the wooded area around 
the original France family home where the 
cemetery still remains. They robbed the 
house taking meats and things. John's 
mother, Elizabeth Hall, wasn't afraid of the 
soldiers. When they started trying on her 
hats, she was furious and gave them a 
good scolding.got after them.' The basic 
Union army didn't frighten the local people 
as much as the stragglers that followed the 
army. The stragglers would ravage homes 
as they went through and robbed and 
raped. They stole anything, particularly 
food. The ladies hid their hams in the 
chimney to save them. 

Mrs. Sheehan described the Civil War. "It 
was a terrible experience. They were just 
young farm boys from both sides who left 
their rural homes to fight. We were luckier 
than in some places though. There was 
one town in Michigan where none of the 
boys came home.” 



These stirrups belonged to John Jranee. 
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Catherine, zvife of John prance, is 
hurried at theJamUy cemetary. 
'Times mere very difficult for the 
zvomen zvho zvere (eft at home 
during the CivU‘War. 
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Civil War . . Bits and Pieces 


ThE followiNq is an excerpt fROM a UnIon cJocument 
dETAiliNq iTS EXpEdiTiON iNTO ThE NoRThERN NEck, 

WRiuEN by FRANk Moore iN ThE REbEllioN RecorcI , 
VoIume VIII, 1864. 

"A lANdiNq WAS EffECTEd AT KiNSAlE, ViRqiNiA, ON ThE 
YEOMicO RiVER, AT AN EARly houR, ANd ThiRTy of T^E 
CAVAlRy WERE dETAchEd TO ACCOMpANy ThE iNfANTRy. 
ThE REMAiNdER of tF|E CAVAlRy, NUIVlbERiNq AboUT 
ONE huNdREd, pROCEEdEd diRECT TO WARshAW 
CoURThoUSE, RichMONd CoUNTy, whERE ThEy foUNd 
A lARqE QUANTiTy of REbEl qOVERNMENT STORES, 
coNsisTiNq of poRk ANd bAcoN, which ThEy Took 
pOSSESSiON of ANd dESTROyEd. A QUANTiTy of qRAiN 
WAS Also dESTROyEd, ANd A REbEl MAjOR ANd SEVERAl 
OThER pRiSONERS, who WERE iN COMMANd of ThE 
POST, WERE TAkEN pRiSONERS, ThE APPEARANCE of 
OUR TROOPS bEiNq SO SuddEN ANd UNEXpECTEd, ThAT 
ThEy WERE UNAblE TO MAkE ThEiR ESCApE. AfTER 
dESTROyiNq All ThE qOVERNMENT PROPERTY AT WARshAW, 
ThEy PROCEEdEd diRECT TO ThE UNiON whARf ON ThE 
RAppAhANNOCk RiVER, ANd COMMUNCiATEd WITh ThE 
qUNboATS STATiONEd ThERE. FROM ThENCE, ThEy 
WENT d0WN ThE RiVER, CROSSEd FaRnImm's CREEk, 
whERE ThEy MET A SMAll pARTy of REbEl CAVA^y, WiTh 
whoM some sliqhT skiRMishiNq Took pIace, buT ThEy 
WERE dRiVEN off, ANd AN EXTENSiVE bRidqE OVER ThE 
CREEk buRNEd." 


Lewis Alexander Washington Hinson, a 
Confederate soldier from Richmond County, 
first enlisted, along with his father, in the 
41st Regiment, Virginia Militia under Col. 
George Pickett. He later served in the 15th 
Virginia Cavalry Regiment known as the 
Northern Neck Rangers. Records in the 
National Archives validate that he fought 
in the Battle of Cedar Creek near Winches¬ 
ter. He recounted to his grandchildren 
that as the Confederates were retreating, 
his horse was shot out from under him. He 
reached out and grabbed the tail of the 
horse in front of him. It dragged him out of 
battle and saved his life. He told his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren that if it hadn't 
been for that horse's tail, none of them 



Tim Matcher found th is object on the Rappahannock 
River 6each near the family home of Bladen Matt, 
now ozvned by Vernon and Virginia (Delano . 
tMilitary experts beCieve it to be a Civil War mine. 
This location is across the river from Lowery's (Point 
where a fort existed during the Civil War. 



would have been born. In October 1864, 
he filed a claim with the Confederate States 
of America for his horse valued at $2250. 

-Rusty (Brown 
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'When the <yanises came through the area foraging, "Bladen Mad hid valuables under the trap door in the parlor 
floor and covered it zvith a rug. Mis daughters zvouldsit on the rug and play with their dolls. "When the soldiers 
came through the house to search, they wouldn't thinJijo (boljkneath where the little, girls Were playing. 


BLADEN HALL, during the early days of 
the Civil War, ran contraband across the 
Potomac River from Maryland where sup¬ 
plies were plentiful and was paid in gold for 
taking that risk. Later, he was conscript 
officer for Richmond County, responsible 
for enlisting young men in the Confederate 
Army. Then he provided fish for Lee's army. 
Finally, as an older man in his early forties, 
he enlisted toward the end of the war. 


Because Hall was running contraband, the 
Yankees were always trying to catch him. 
Once he hid from them in the swamp when 
he saw them coming. They searched his 
house and the swamp. He always said 
that he thought the beating of his heart 
would give him away. Unable to find him, 
they shot randomly at the weeds and 
bullrushes. He hid there until late that 
night when he thought the coast was clear. 
_ -"Elsie Davis andIRusty Brozm 


Tlie Totuskey Grays 

In 1859, shortly after the raid at Harper's Ferry, a light infantry company was organized in Warsaw called 
the Totuskey Grays. A. J. Sydnor was elected Captain. Other elected officers were First Lt. Edward 
Brockenbrough, Second Lt. Cyrus Harding, Third Lt. W. D. Pitts, and First Sgt. Thomas Jones. Approximately 
9o men, outfitted in cadet gray uniforms for which they bore the expense, were mustered into service at 
Warsaw on May 23, 1861. The following day they went into camp at Jerusalem Church. On June 7th, the 
Totuskey Grays began moving and by August, had arrived in Brooke's Station where the group became 
Company B of the 40th Regiment. In June of 1862, Company B was active in the seven days of fighting in 
the Richmond area. At Mechanicsville, First Lt. Brockenbrough received fatal wounds and Capt. Thomas 
Jones received a serious wound to the head. When the 40th was camped for the winter of 1864 in the Valley, 
Capt. Jones wrote a collection of "patriotic and inspiring sentiments which caused an enthusiastic 
reenlistment of the whole regiment for the full term of the war." 

-from an account mitten By Oscar tMitchedLemoine, a member of the Eotus/^ey grays who fought to the end of 
the zvar. Me was later a merchant at Emmerton and is Buried on the Lemoine farm at Emmerton, 
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Sis the story has 6een passeddown, 
the Berlin family hid sever ah 
valuables, including two sets of 
dishes, in a fireplace when the 
yanfges came through the area. 
Abner BerCin, a friend of Sam 
‘Vanlandingham,gave the two sets 
of dishes as wedding gifts to the 
‘Van landing ham daughters. 
(Pictured with the dishes which 
are on the second and third shelves 
of the hutch are Betty Dane gib5s, 
‘Virginia ‘Vanlandingham, and 
Billie Anne (Mothershead 


Soldiers of the 9th Virginia Cavalry 

John Thomas Boswell, my grandfather, was in the 9th Virginia Cavalry. He always said the 
reason the Union won was because they starved the Confederates to death. He became 
so weak he couldn't ride his horse. I heard that they went to a farmhouse, got a little bit of 
meal, mixed it with water, and cooked it up. That was usually all they'd get to eat. One time 
my grandfather was coming back through the area looking for deserters. As I understand 
it, he was looking for a particular man over in the Haynesville area. He never caught him, but 
the man told him after the war that he had been hiding in a shock of fodder and could easily 
have killed him as he went by. 

_ -Thomas 'Boszvett 


My grandfather, James Robert Fidler, was 
in the 9th Virginia Cavalry. He traveled all 
over Virginia and Pennsylvania and was in¬ 
volved in almost every engagement, under 
the leadership of General J.E.B. Stuart. He 
was later wounded at the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg. He had a little black horse that he 
often talked about. When they camped at 
night, the horses would alert the soldiers 
just as quick as anything. It's hard to 
realize how much traveling they did on 
horseback. They would go from Mechan- 
icsville to Charlottesville in one day on 
horseback. They couldn't carry enough 
provisions, so they fed the horses from the 
land. Sometimes the soldiers must have 
felt they were wasting their time when there 
wasn't much going on. They knew they 
had to go home to plant or harvest their 
crops, so they would leave and try to rejoin 
their company when they could. 

-‘Walther J idler 



Homes Robert Jidler 
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Senvice 


Portraits of Qeneral Joseph 
Jones, Judge 'Thomas Jones, Jr., 
and Congressman William H 
Jones are among those hanging 
in the Jones family home in 
Warsaw. 



General Joseph Jones was great grandfather of Congressman William A. Jones 
of Warsaw. He served as Captain in the Revolutionary War. In 1802, he was commissioned 
Major General of the First Division of the Militia of the Commonwealth of Virginia, by 
Governor John Page. 


Judge Thomas Jones, Jr., was born in Chesterfield County in 1811. He was fa¬ 
ther of Congressman William A. Jones of Warsaw. Thomas Jones studied law under his 
uncle in Westmoreland County and later opened his law office in nearby Warsaw. Jones 
was 50 years old when the Civil War began and after John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry, 
he helped organize a light infantry company in Warsaw, called the Totuskey Grays. He was 
elected First Sergeant of this unit which became part of the 40th Regiment of the Confed¬ 
erate Army. Jones was with the regiment in all major battles, including Sharpsburg, Freder¬ 
icksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Valley of Virginia, the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and 
Petersburg. He was severely wounded in the Seven Days Battle in June 1862. He rejoined 
his regiment in September and rose to the rank of Captain and quartermaster. Capt. Jones 
remained with the regiment until the surrender at Appomattox, when he made his way to 
North Carolina and joined General Joseph Johnston's army until the collapse of the 
Confederate resistance. Thomas Jones returned to Warsaw to find his home burned and 
fields wasted. He courageously restored a life for his family and resumed his law practice. 
He was later appointed judge of the Richmond and Westmoreland County courts. 


Congressman William Atkinson Jones was born in Warsaw on March 21, 
1849. He was grandson of Thomas Jones and his wife, Mary Lee of Westmoreland County. 
Toward the end of the Civil War, William Jones was a 15 year old cadet at the Virginia Military 
Institute while it was temporarily quartered at the Alms House, a converted military hospital 
in Richmond. From December 1864 until April 1865, when Richmond was evacuated, he 
served with the cadet corps which was put in and taken out of the battle line as needed. After 
the line of defense fell, the cadets were dispersed and sent home. 
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William A. Jones, Jr., was a lifetime 
resident of Warsaw and was well known as 
the Commonwealth Attorney for many years. 
During World War I, Jones became an 
aviator in the United States Army Air Serv¬ 
ice. Lt. Jones was stationed at Love Field, 
Texas, where he flew and instructed in the 
Curtis and deHaviland bi-planes and also 
served as the Post Poison-Gas Officer. 
During World War II, Bill Jones was com¬ 
missioned by the United States Coast Guard 
to help patrol the Potomac for German U- 
boats with his small inboard motorboat. 




William A. Jones, III, spent his early 
childhood in Warsaw. He was the grand¬ 
son of Congressman William A. Jones. 
Jones graduated from the U.S. Military Acad¬ 
emy at West Point in 1945. He had trained 
as a pilot and was commissioned 2nd Lt. in 
the Army Air Corps, which later became 
the U.S. Air Force. 

During his 21-year military career, Bill Jones 
flew over 7000 hours in stragegic support 
aircraft, troop carriers, fighters, and bomb¬ 
ers and served all over the world. While a 
Commando Fighter Pilot in Thailand in 1968, 
he received severe burns while flying 'cover* 
for the successful rescue of a downed 
fighter pilot in North Vietnam. After recov¬ 
ering from his burns and injuries, Col. Jones 
learned he was to be awarded the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for his actions 
during the rescue mission in Vietnam. He 
had already received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Purple Heart, and the Air 
Medal with 3 Oak Leaf Clusters, among 
others. 

The Medal of Honor was later presented to 
his family by President Nixon at the White 
House after Col. Jones was killed in the 
crash of his private plane in Virginia in 
1969. 

‘Mr. Charles Rykmd, distinguished ‘Richmond County 
historian, erdightenedour staff With his extensive knowledge 
of Richmond County's past, With speciademphasis on the 
Jones family. 
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Philip Thrift served in the Navy during World 
War I. He was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Kittety which was a transport ship for troops 
in the Atlantic, the Caribbean Sea, and 
Bermuda. His duty on the ship was as a 
first class fireman. 

In 1918, Philip Thrift enlisted in the Navy as 
a volunteer at the age of 19. He received 
his training at St. Helena, a boot camp in 
Norfolk. During his stay at the camp, his 
training was interrupted when he caught 
the mumps. He had to be sent to the 
Portsmouth Naval Hospital for treatment. 

The U.S.S. Kittery was used as a transport 
ship. It was formerly a German passenger 
liner. When the U. S. declared war on 
Germany, the ship was taken over and 
converted into a transport ship. The huge 
ship had two steam engines, two smoke¬ 
stacks, and two propellers. It was painted 
camouflage as was custom during World 
War I. 

Mr. Thrift remembered a time when a ter¬ 
rible thunderstorm came up. Thunder was 
all around, and a very sharp bolt of light¬ 
ning hit near the ship. General quarters 
was sounded signaling every man to go to 
his position in case the command for aban¬ 
doning ship was given. Mr. Thrift didn’t 
know at the time if lightning had hit the ship 
or a submarine had hit it. 

Hearing that the war had ended was great 
news to the crew aboard the ship. The 
U.S.S. Kittery did not get the message until 
4:00 P.M. on November 11. Mr. Thrift and 
his fellow workers were down in the engine 
room just starting their shift when sud¬ 
denly they heard loud hollering up on the 
deck. One person was sent up to see what 
the noise was all about. When he returned 
he said, The war is over!" 

Mr. Thrift grew up in the Northern Neck 
around the water. This is why he made the 
decision to join the Navy. A few years 
before he joined the Navy, he worked as a 


WWI Vet Has Close 
Ties to the Water 


*7 aid tye*te ‘Doma- 



fMr. ‘Thrift, WWl veteran 


fireman on a fishing steamer in Reedville. 
After he left the service, he recalls going to 
Baltimore to look for a job. Before he got to 
Baltimore, he met one of the engineers on 
the old steamboat, Piankatank . The engi¬ 
neer told him they needed an oiler in the 
engine room. Mr. Thrift was hired on the 
spot. While he worked as an oiler, he 
studied and earned his engineer's license. 
He later was hired as an engineer on the 
Middlesex and stayed there for around 
eight years. He left the steamboats in 1930 
when he could see the bay steamer busi¬ 
ness was going to fail. He became an 
engineer with the Washington division of 
Safeway, and worked for the company for 
over 30 years. Mr. Thrift, 93 years old and 
one of the few surviving World War I veter¬ 
ans in the Northern Neck, now resides at 
Farnham Manor. 
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Ccates 

Serves 

Country 

in 

Two Wars 

fate* 

Thomas Massey Coates, a native of Sharps, 
received the nation's Selective Service Medal 
of Merit from President Truman on January 
21, 1946. He represented Virginia's un¬ 
compensated Selective Service person¬ 
nel. But there's more to his story. 

Thomas Coates was born January 13,1893, 
in Sharps and was a lifelong resident of the 


village. He entered the Army in World War 
I on September 21,1917. Having received 
histrainingatCamp Lee, he went overseas 
in May, 1918, as a corporal in Company D, 
318th Infantry, Eightieth Division. 

During the Battle of Argonne Forest, one of 
the fiercest battles of the war, Mr. Coates 
was wounded. The battle started on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1918, and Mr. Coates was in 
the battle until he was wounded at 12:00 
noon, September 29. He lay in a field from 
30 to 45 minutes until help could arrive. 
Continuous open fire interrrupted his res¬ 
cue as he was carried about a quarter mile 
across the field. He was finally placed in an 
ambulance when they reached a wooded 
area. 

Unfortunately, the ambulance became stuck 
in the mud and the driver left to get help, 
leaving four wounded men in the ambu¬ 
lance, unattended. The driver returned the 
next day at about 10:00 A.M., and Mr. 
Coates was taken to a field medical unit 
prior to being transported to the hospital. 
The hospital itself was bombed a short 
time later, and Mr. Coates was moved several 
more times. Three days passed before he 
reached a hospital. 
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‘White Mouse ‘Reception - January 21,1946 
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Because of the extent of his wounds and 
the amount of time that had passed, Mr. 
Coates lost his left leg and an eye. He was 
very weak from the loss of a lot of blood. 
When he reached the hospital he had bled 
profusely and the blood had dried, caus¬ 
ing his clothes to dry to the stretcher. His 
clothes had to be cut away from the stretcher. 

Mr. Coates spent eighteen months in hos¬ 
pitals in France and the United States. 
Following his discharge on March 10,1920, 
he returned to Sharps with his Purple Heart. 

In 1940 Mr. Coates became a member of 
the Richmond County Selective Service 
Board. In 1946, the White House decided 


to have a ceremony to symbolize the coun¬ 
try's gratitude to the thousands of unpaid 
Selective Service personnel for faithful and 
loyal sen/ice. Mr. Coates' name was drawn 
by Governor Darden from a vase contain¬ 
ing capsule-enclosed slips with the names 
of 255 eligible board members. In each 
state and territory there had been a similar 
drawing to select a representative. At the 
ceremony in Washington, 54 state or terri¬ 
tory representatives were present. 

Mr. Coates, who gave so much to his country 
during World War I, faithfully served in a 
different way during World War II. His 
loyalty and dedication to his country were 
undying. 
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Ne<J WoolsEy 
Gunner on 
HoIev Joe 

TV. 

cuteC 7ftic6ey SluMe* 



Though Ned Woolsey was anxious to en¬ 
list in the United States Air Force in early 
1941, he didnt realize that it would be over 
four years before he would see his parents 
again. He began his military career at 
mechanics school in Texas before attend¬ 
ing aerial gunnery school in Washington 
state. He was assigned to B-17s which 
were known as the “flying fortresses of 
World War II.* 

“We started training. We were all brand 
new, not long out of high school or college, 
and here we were flying four engine bomb¬ 
ers. It was quite a rare experience. We 
formed our group in Spokane, Washing¬ 
ton. We left Spokane, refueled in Califor¬ 
nia, and spent the next two days in Alama- 
gorta, New Mexico. We left for the east 
coast and spent the first night in Bowman 
Field in Louisville, Kentucky. From there 
we went on to a civilian airport in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Fences were all around the 
field, and I'll never forget how people would 


tyd ‘WooCsey, ‘Word “War M gunner 

line the fences to watch us. We were flying 
in and out every day. They had never seen 
a plane that big. 

•We went to a little field in Massachusetts 
to continue our training. We picked up a 
group of fighter planes, the very latest that 
we had. They were to be our escort so we 
trained together for a month and a half 
before we went overseas. Our first stop 
was Swansee, Wales. We were the first 
Americans there, and a little old lady came 
out looking for someone from Ohio. She 
had relatives there. 

"We then went to our permanent location, 
Chevelston, England. We flew most of our 
missions from there. We flew during the 
daylight, and the British flew at night. 
Together, we pounded the Germans day 
and night. 

“Our crew was shot down on our first mis¬ 
sion. We were over Lille, France. We were 
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just about at the target area we were sup¬ 
posed to hit, flying at nearly 25,000 feet. 
We got a real sharp attack. We were told 
there were about 75 German fighters. It 
got pretty heavy for a little while. Out of the 
plane's four engines, two of them had 
completely quit and the third was on fire. 

"We dropped out of the squadron and 
began to lose altitude real, real fast. Lucky 
for us, the German fighters were running 
out of fuel and had to return to their bases. 
We barely made it over the white cliffs of 
Dover. We landed at an airfield that was 
under construction. We hit the ground and 
bounced over top of a concrete mixer. We 
had one engine on fire, and one engine 
was running. We had to keep that one 
engine going wide open to keep us air¬ 
borne long enough to land. 

■After our first flight, there were over 200 
bullet holes in the aircraft. In fact, there 
was one hole through the body of the 
aircraft that you could walk through. It was 
that big! 

"Every plane had a name and an illustra¬ 
tion on it, some not fit for children. Our 
bombardier was a Texan who was an artist 
in civilian life, and after that first flight, he 


“We patched ad the holes 
in Moby, Joe to get 
ready jbr inspection hy 
“Kptg Qeorye of “England 
shown here. Also present 
were the Queen iMother 
and their two daughters. 
'The fing went through 
our whole airplane. “It 
was an experience 


came up with the idea of naming our plane 
Holey Joe . He drew a skeleton wearing 
cowboy boots and a hat, riding on a bomb. 


"On another mission out of England, we 
encountered a German fighter plane which 
made numerous passes at us. Frankly, I 
was out of ammunition, I thought he was 
going to clobber us. He kept easing his 
way into us. He eased in and eased in, and 
realized we didn't have any ammunition. 
He came in real close and was parallel with 
us, right off our wing. He waved two or 
three times, and at last did a roll. That was 
the last we saw of him. He was in the same 
boat we were in. He didn't have any 
ammunition either. They weren't all evil, 
not by any means. 


■In November of '42, we were put on 100% 
alert. No one could go off the base at all. 
We did not know what was going on. We 
were young boys, and we thought we were 
going home. They flew us to a place on the 
coast called Hearn, England. We couldn't 
talk to anyone. 


■On November 17th, they got us up at 4:00 
A.M. We still thought we were going home 
because we were not told where we were 
going. We were fly ing a thousand feet over 
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the Mediterranean, and the Spanish shot 
at us over Gibraltar. When we landed, we 
were told we were in the Sahara Desert. 
The invasion of Africa had begun on No¬ 
vember 11th, and we had landed right 
behind the infantry. 

■We were told that it hadn't rained for three 
and a half years. Most of us slept out in the 
open or under the wings that first night. I 
woke up about midnight and water was 
running over my face. It rained for three 
days. You've never seen such a mess, all 
that sand and mud. 

■When we got to Africa, we had no ground 
crew with us at all. Our planes held 1,750 
gallons of fuel. We refueled with five gallon 
cans. We climbed up on the wings and 
poured the gasoline in, 5 gallons at a time. 
We had everyone, the officers included, in 
a bucket brigade. The worst of it was that 
we were flying about six hours, and then 
had all the maintenance work to do. The 
ground crew got there nearly three weeks 
later by ship, so we had it right rough for a 
while. 

*1 flew 14 more missions out of Africa. After 
the 14th mission I was taken off flight status. 
A fellow replaced me; I was to go back 
later. My crew took off on a bombing 
mission into Italy. Altogether there were 
over 100 B-17s on the mission. I was told 


that afternoon when they didn't return that 
there were no survivors...no parachutes...no 
way that anyone could have gotten out of 
Holey Joe . I just lived with the fact that 
nobody survived. 

■In 1986 all those years later, Betty and I 
went to Colorado Springs, Colorado, to 
the first reunion of my old outfit, the 301 st. 
I was talking to a former officer, one of our 
bombardiers from the squadron, and he 
was trying to place me. 'Now, just who are 
you?' he asked. I told him I was Ned 
Woolsey and was Jim Hair's crew chief and 
waist gunner. He remembered me and 
went all to pieces. He said, Isled, you know 
there were three survivors of your crew.' I 
couldn't believe it. He told me of Emmit 
Cook, who lived close enough to him in 
Texas that they often visited. He said 
Alexander Yonich survived along with our 
tail gunner, Douglas Upton. I just couldn't 
believe it. I found out that my crew got a 
direct hit in the left wing tanks over Sicily. 
They were trying to get out of the plane 
which was burning fiercly, when it exploded 
into bits. The guy who took my place got 
out, opened his shoot, but was strafed by 
a German plane. He died soon after he hit 
the ground. Just three of the ten survived. 

They were all three captured by the Ital¬ 
ians and turned over to the Germans, who 
flew them to prisoner of war camps in 

The crew of Xoky Joe: ‘Emmit 

Coofe iUexjyonich, Lounit fMiers, 

Jimmy ‘Xair, Xed ‘WooCsey, 
Widiam Qarrett, Louis (Patrufuin, 
“DavidUpton, unUjtounu 
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Moth/ Joe airhome. ‘The B-17 had a crew of 10: pilot, co-pilot, navigator and bombardier in the nose; midzoay, 
upper and tower turetforgunners; and side gunners on either side; radio operator and taidgunner in rear. 


Germany. Our navigator, Alexander Yon- 
ich, was in the same camp with Emmit 
Cook, our bombardier. Since they sepa¬ 
rated officers and enlisted men, Doug Upton, 
the tail gunner, was sent to another camp. 
Emmit Cook was part of an escape by tun¬ 
nel from a German POW camp, which later 
became the basis for the movie, The Great 
Escape . He was one of the first 50 to get 
out. The Germans shot most all of them, 
but he was lucky enough to get free. 

"At the reunion in Colorado, I gave some 
notes to that officer and by the next Christ¬ 
mas I received a picture of Holey Joe signed 
by the three. It is one of my most prized 
possessions. 

■One time while still in Africa, we were look¬ 
ing over some German fighters. We'd seen 
them in the air but hadn't seen them on the 
ground. I was walking around a messer- 
schmitt, just looking at it. There was a 
fellow coming around the other side, and 
we nearly bumped into each other. It was 
Tiny' Ernest Bronnerfrom Haynesville. We 
had quite a reunion; we really did. He was 
never a great talker, but we had a great 
time that day. I thoroughly enjoyed it. 


"We moved up into Italy as the Americans 
drove the Germans back. I didn't fly any¬ 
more after I lost my crew. I was in charge 
of all the maintenance in my squadron. On 
one occasion in Italy, I was changing 
something on my plane. It was jacked up 
and I heard someone say 'Hey, Ned,' and it 
was Jack Mullin. 

’After Italy, I came home in December of 
1944 and went to Langley Field to train on 
B-29s preparing to go to the Pacific. The 
war with Japan ended before my training 
was over. 

"I recall the first night our ship came into 
New York Harbor. These were the first 
lights I'd seen in three years because of 
blackouts. There were lights all over the 
place. The Statue of Liberty was lit. I sat 
out on the ship deck all night and just 
looked. It was a beautiful sight. After I got 
off the ship, they deloused us, gave us 
clean clothes, and put us on a train to 
Washington, D.C. I can remember chil¬ 
dren standing along the railroad tracks 
waving because it was a troop train. That 
was the reaction I got. It was great-a 
hero's welcome. 
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We interviewed Mr. Woolsey 
in September 1991. Soon af¬ 
ter our interview, he discov¬ 
ered that he had cancer. He 
died in December. We hope 
that this story of his heroism 
will be a lasting memory for 
his family and friends. 


an exercise which turned out to be a prac¬ 
tice very, very similar to what really hap¬ 
pened in the Middle East. When we got 
back from the exercise, Saddam Hussein 
had invaded Kuwait. I was asked to extend 
for 90 days. We prepared on the 7th, 
deployed on the 8th, and landed in Saudi 
Arabia on the 9th of August. I worked for 
the commander of all the Army forces that 
were due to arrive in the country. I was one 
of the first 29 there, and our job was to 
prepare for the arrival of the soldiers. I 
stayed there for 97 days. It will be burned 
in my memory forever. My replacement 
came in November, and I returned home. 
After a 30 day leave, I joined my unit in 
North Carolina. The air war began on the 
15th of January, and we were mobilized to 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina where we 
gave soldiers five days intensive training 
before sending them to Saudi Arabia. ■ 


"I stayed in the Air Force for 19 years and 
then served in the Navy in active reserve 
for 14 years. I worked for the telephone 
company, but pulled a lot of time in active 
duty so I was gone part of the time. In 1981, 
I retired from the Navy and two years later 
I retired from the telephone company. 


MarIc WoolsEy 

Except for a period from 1975-1980, Mark 
Woolsey, son of Ned Woolsey, has been in 
the service since 1969. Truly inside, I 
believe that Daddy convinced me to go 
into the Navy to save my life during the 
Vietnam era. I had come down as 1A on 
the draft, and he kept pushing the Navy 
because he was in it at the time. He sold 
the Navy to me. Looking back, I say the 
man had a motive, but he never admitted it. 


"I eventually switched to the Army and was 
in active duty during Desert 
Storm. My wife and I had al¬ 
ready moved our furniture to 
North Carolina preparing for a 
transfer. She moved to Vir¬ 
ginia to stay with her family for 
the summer. I went back to 
Atlanta to deploy to Florida on 


iHed'Woolseyandhisson, CMarf^at the 
1991 'Welcome ‘Home 'Troops 
Cetehratkm in 'Warsaw. 
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Our interview zvith iRalph 'Pactgtt is one of the 
interviews our staff wishes we could bring to you by 
video. His powerful voice and exploding laughter 
caught our attention and intrigued us when he shared 
his experiences as a jeep driver ivith the Znd'Battad 
ion, 101st Infantry, 26th 'Division (hiring World 
WarU 


Occasionally during the interview, Mr. Tacfytt 
paused to quietly reflect on his memories, following 
these moments of silence, he spofie straight from the 
heart 


Are You Ready 
for Some 
War Stories? 

“20. Saylud. Tftayz TKuly uee*. 

and "TCuk Scdoola 


When I got overseas to 
Germany, I drove a 10 
wheeler for a month haul¬ 
ing rations to the front lines. 
Then we went to the front 
lines where we waited two 
or three days to replace 
the 29th Division. I was 
driving a jeep then and had 
to stay up all night. It was 
down to zero weather, and 
I sat in that jeep freezing to 
death. It was cold, I tell 
you! About sunlight, we 
took a little town about the 
size of Warsaw. I was driv¬ 
ing the officers and was 
the first man who went in 
the line. My job was to 
carry officers and mes¬ 
sages back and forth from 
the command post to the 
front line, back and forth. 
Night or day, it didn't make 
any difference what time it 
was. I had to be ready to 
go any time. I lived there 
for fourteen months over 
top of a steering wheel. 
That was my life. 



slept over top of tfie steering 
wheeCwith a 6ig heavy coat 
over my head. ‘That's howl 
hgpt from freezing to death 
in my vehicle, nightandday, 
temperatures to zero, snow¬ 
ing ad the time. Sometimes 
1 started thejeep up and put 
my feet on the exhaust pipe 
to heep my feet from freez- 

♦ - H 

mg. 


waited two days for it. You 
know, I was scared to death 
the whole time I was sitting 
in the jeep. There wasn't 
anybody around me. I 
walked over to a farmhouse 
and saw a farmer. He in¬ 
vited me in and gave me 
something to drink. After I 
finally got another jeep, I 
had to drive two days and 
nights before I finally caught 
upwithmyunitattheRhine 
River. In fact, I crossed the 
river before they did and 
had to come back to find 
them. The first sergeant 
walked out and said, "I 
thought I had lost you.’ 

I said, ’No, you're not going 
to lose me, boy!" 

The Germans started shell¬ 
ing us at the Rhine. They 
were dropping bombs and 
shooting at us. We lost a 
lot of men. We had them 
on the move. We would 
sometimes stop and rest 


Once, when we were moving my jeep broke 
down on me. I had to wait two days by 
myself. They kept moving on and left me 
right there. They said the quarter master 
would soon be up to bring a jeep, but I 


and get something to eat, but there wasn't 
much to eat. I had K rations mostly. Sea 
rations were the best. DuVall Shrader from 
Warsaw was a cook at the command post. 
He was cooking for the officers and I got 
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some of their food some- V, 

times since we were friends. ^ 
DuVallwasagoodcook. One day 
he was cooking pork chops. I said, 
■What are you doing with these pork 
chops?" He said that he was cooking them 
for the officers, and I said, 'Man, IVe got to 
have one of those pork chops!’ So I got me 
a pork chop. 



One night I drove past the German lines. 
We got to this town and stopped. An officer 
came out. He had to set up a bazooka at a 
junction. I said, 'Okay, you show me where 
to go and I'll drive you, brother." So I drove 
on and drove on and drove on and came to 
a place where the road separated. I stopped 
and said, “I don't think this is the right 
place." About that time a bullet went through 
my shirt pocket. The officer said, "Are you 
hit?" 


I said, "I don't know. I'll see if I am." I felt like 
I'd been hit but said "No, I dont see any 
blood." So we jumped out of the jeep and 
hit the ditch. I crawled down the ditch 
about 25 yards and looked back. There 
were five Germans standing right around 
my jeep. I unloaded my gun; I shot seven 
times. All of the Germans hit the ground. I 
didnt go back to see if they were dead or 
not. I moved ahead a little further. They 
hollered in clear English, "Surrender! Sur¬ 
render!" I thought, "Yeah, I'm going to 
surrender to you. You'll never get me un¬ 
less you get me dead!" I'd run a while and 
fall, and run a while and fall. That's the way 
I lived. We were trained to do that...run a 
ways and fall. They'd kill you if you just kept 


running and I mean I was running too. I 
could run about then, especially when 
bullets were going through the legs of my 
pants, and shirt pockets, and places. I 
finally got back to the line. The officer got 
ahead of me and brought in a German 
soldier with him. Our guys came out 
looking for us and they asked about the 
jeep. I didnt say anything. I opened my 
mouth but nothing would come out. I was 
scared to death, I reckon. 


had a Bible, a 
pocket-sized 
/ . New Testa- 


// ment, 
that 

/S- - 


was a gift ' ^ 

from Cobham Park ^ 

Baptist Church. When I 
got it, I put it in my shirt 
pocket and that's where it stayed. The 
outside cover says, "May this keep you 
safe from harm." Do you think it kept me 
from harm? Maybe it did; maybe it didnt. 
That bullet that went through my shirt 
pocket also went through every page of 
the Bible. Do you think the New Testa¬ 
ment drew it out? If the bullet had been 
just a hair lower, it would have killed me. 


“Ralph PacRett's “Bibb., currently on display in the 
Richmond County Museum 
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Once during the Battle of the Bulge, I got 
caught between two American tanks on 
the road out of a town. There were high 
banks on both sides of the road. I had a 
new lieutenant with me. I knew we had to 
get out of there. If the tanks drew fire, we 
would have been killed. I couldn't go ahead 
or backwards. I said,‘You watch me. lean 
get out of here.* So I threw it in four wheel 
drive and shot up over the bank, kind of 
side ways you know. I thought the jeep 
was going to turn over any minute but she 
didn't. I went up that bank, got over it, and 
went back to the CP. The lieutenant said, 
‘You're the rankest driver I've ever ridden 
with in my life.' He never did ride with me 
anymore; that's the truth. When he gave 
me a message to carry, I'd ask him to come 
with me, but he'd say, ‘I'm not going with 
you!" 

Some guys were scared to death. Every 
time they'd hear a bomb shell going over, 
they'd hit the ground. As long as you heard 
it whistle, it wasn't going to hit you. He's 
gone, gone overhead. The shell that hits 
you, you'll never hear it, got me? The one 
thing I never did like was a bullet sailing by 
my head. Sssswitt! That will shake you up, 
brother. That same lieutenant that wouldnt 
ride with me, all you had to do was walk up 
beside him and whistle and he'd drop to 
the ground. We called the lieutenants 
‘shave tails' because they were young, 
just out of school with no experience. 
Everybody had a nickname. They called 
me Lum Packett, no Ralph to it. 

One of my best friends, Tom Paine, got 
killed in battle. I was in a foxhole about ten 
feet from his. If he had stayed in his fox¬ 
hole, he would never have been hit. But he 
raised up and shrapnel covered his chest. 
He hollered for me, ‘Lum, come get me. 
Come get me.‘ I pulled him out of the 
foxhole and threw him in my jeep and 
carried him to the aid station. The Ger¬ 
mans were still shelling me, but I was moving. 
When I got him to the aid station, they tore 
his shirt off. I saw him and knew there 


wasn't any way he could live. He died 
there, and that kind of shook me up a little 
bit, but I had to go back at it again. You 
didnt have any choice. You had to keep 
going. You couldn't feel sorry for anybody. 
You weren't supposed to, but you did. 
Back in your mind you did. An officer said, 
‘You have to forget about that. You have to 
keep moving." It was a long time before I 
ever got over it. I used to dream about it 
every night almost. 

I’ve seen a lot of people get killed. IVe seen 
children killed, women killed, and babies 
dying. We came to a town where Germans 
were. We shelled it and leveled it to the 
ground, not a building standing. I was the 
first man who drove through this town. You 
want to see a mess! That was something 
to look at, but I didnt stop. The officer said, 
"You cant stop. You've got to keep rolling." 
The women, the children blown to pieces. 
That was awful. That was awful. I drove by 
them. ‘Dont stop! Dont you stop that 
jeep. You keep rolling.' I couldnt stop. 
The ones behind would take care of them... 


What did it feel like to put my foot back on 
American soil? Well, it felt good. I landed 
in Boston, and we got a steak dinner when 
we got to shore. We got a shave, a shower, 
and a haircut. It felt right good. I felt like a 
new man. I had one shower in my whole 
fourteen months. I was in pretty good 
shape, wasn't I? 


When I went home and walked in the door, 
Mama caught me around the neck. I said, 
‘Mama, I'm lucky to be home.* 


"It wasn't luck, boy. Somebody was look¬ 
ing after you.’ Maybe it was luck, maybe it 
wasn't. A lot of boys didn't get back here. 
It's an awful life. If a man can live through 
it, I tell you he's done a great deal. You 
think about it once in a while. Every now 
and then it will go through your mind. War 
is rough. 

•-V ^ “O- 
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When Mr. Rebedee Veney was drafted into 
the Navy at age 38, his wife Isabell won¬ 
dered, "Why the Navy? All that water and 
the man cant swim." Mr. Veney served in 
World War II as a Steward's Mate aboard 
the destroyer, Canberra . Even though he 
couldnt swim, Mr. Veney said that he was 
very content once he got on the ship. He 
recalls being in stormy seas where he could 
see otherships going up and coming down 
on the rough waters: "I didnt get as scared 
as I thought I would. During bad storms, 
you would see more Bibles around than 
enough. We prayed hard too. All the time 
you had your life jacket right beside you 
because you didnt know when you were 
going to have to jump overboard. That's 
one thing I did have, and I kept it right 
beside me." 

Mr. Veney was aboard the Canberra in the 
South Pacific. On Friday, October 13,1944, 
the ship was torpedoed off of Formosa by 
Japanese planes. "That was our unlucky 



‘Mr. ReAedee Veney served in the 9(avyfrom June 7, 
1943, untilOctober 1945. 


day, Friday 13th. I was serving the officers 
their meal when I heard a noise and won¬ 
dered what had happened. The Japa¬ 
nese were wise to drop torpedoes right at 
the boiler room because the men in the 
engine room were very important. About 
20 men were killed there when the torpedo 
hit because they couldnt get out. Our water 
supply was gone and we didnt have any 
electricity. Our ship got right much water 
in it, but it didnt sink. A ship traveling with 
us came up beside us and supplied us 
with a small amount of water. They towed 
us for quite a while, about a month, before 
they could get us to a place to get a patch 
on our ship. Without the water supply, you 
couldnt do a whole lot. Chickens had to be 
cooked without a whole lot of washing. We 
used sea water to wash our clothes and 
take baths. It took about 30 days or more 
before we removed all the dead bodies 
from the boiler room. They were never 
returned home. We had a ceremony and 
gave them a burial at sea." 
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The destroyer was sent back to Boston for 
repair. Mr. Veney humorously recounted, 
*lt sounds like a joke I'm telling but it's true. 
After we had been through all this, the 
Navy decided to take all the men to a 
swimming pool to learn how to swim. They 
started carrying us in a 10 wheeler, a big 
Navy truck, with men loaded in there. Finally, 
they cut it down to just four men in a jeep, 
and I was still riding. They finally told me 
that if I didnt learn how to swim they would 
take my liberty. I never did learn how to 
swim. It looks so easy, but I'd just go right 
down." 

While aboard ship, Mr. Veney was a fire 
fighter during the fire drill exercises. In 
case of a real fire, he would not have been 
allowed to leave the ship in his capacity as 
a fire fighter. Mr. Veney said, 1 would have 
to stay and fight the fire until help came. I 
said, 'I dont know if I am going to stay with 
this ship if it goes down or not. Somebody 
will have to shoot me because I'm going off 
of this place.' I talked to some boys who 
had been shipwrecked before. They said 
that if something happened to that boat, I 
would swim. They had seen boys,who 
claimed they couldn't swim, beat them 
swimming when they were shipwrecked." 

■The destroyer is a fighting ship. I saw a lot 
of fighting. I passed ammunition to the big 


guns up on the deck. You had to put 
something in your ears to keep from burst¬ 
ing your ear drums. Our planes would go 
out from the aircraft carriers, and when 
they came back you would feel mighty 
happy. When our side was winning, that 
was a pleasure. Sometimes when they 
went out, they could hit a hornet's nest. 
Lots of planes didn't come back." 

Keeping the officers happy was Mr. Ve- 
ney's main job as a Steward's Mate. He 
recalls, "On Sunday evenings, we would 
set a nice table, and everything would be 
going along well. All of the officers would 
be ready for a nice dinner. The enemy 
knew the U.S. was relaxing. On Sunday 
evenings, they'd steal in on you. You had 
a station to go to, and you had to get there 
quick. You maybe had to stay there all 
night until there was a cease fire. You'd still 
be on alert." 

Mr. Veney had the opportunity to do some 
traveling, but says, "Still, there's no place 
like home. I haven't been on a boat since. 
They used to ask me if I was a preacher 
because I carried my Bible around with 
me. When I left the ship, they said, 'I am 
going to tell you right now, with Mr. Veney 
going, I dont know if we'll have anybody to 
pray for us.'" 



‘Ittustration: T. J. Jones 
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Al Becker, a resident of Sharps and World 
War II veteran, gave us an exciting and 
colorful account of his experiences as a 
Marine in the Pacific Theater. Although he 
is a painter by occupation, he is a fisher¬ 
man at heart and also enjoys woodwork¬ 
ing. When first asked about his experi¬ 
ences, he seemed hesitant and reserved. 
He has never been known to boast or even 
talk freely about his war experiences. When 
asked whether he received any medals, he 
replied, "Just two Purple Hearts. I dont 
even know where they are. They don't 
amount to a hill of beans. I wasn’t any hero, 
just fodder for the cannon.' 


Q: What branch of the service were you in? 
A: I was in the Marine Corps. I was in an 
artillery unit in the Fourteenth Regiment 
and Fourth Division. I was what you call a 
forward observer for artillery. I stayed ei¬ 
ther directly behind my own lines or right 
across the enemy lines. Our unit would 
radio back and direct artillery fire. We told 
them where to shoot and we'd use three 
rounds to zero in on a target. We acted as 
the eyes for the artillery. We'd locate spe¬ 
cific targets and also check to see if the 
targets were actually hit. We didn't have 
smart weapons like they have now. We 
used 75mm pack howitzers which are not 
used anymore. They were front line weap¬ 
ons and were called sight-boring because 
they were so close they'd sometimes sight 
right down the bore of the weapons. 


Q: Where were you located? 

A: We fought in the Pacific Campaign. 
There was no one long continuous battle 
like it was in the European theater of war. 
In the Pacific, there were rear echelon 
bases where units formed, drilled, and got 
ready for combat. Then the troops would 
board a ship and a number of ships would 
form a flotilla or convoy of troop transports 
and equipment ships. The convoy would 
travel to a specific island, attack, and take 
the island. It would take anywhere from 3 
to 27 days, or at least that was the longest 
campaign I was involved in. The island 
would be secured and the troops would go 
back to the base and 
regroup. It would be 
anywhere from 3 
weeks to 6 months 
before you'd go out 
on another cam¬ 
paign, depending on 
how badly you were 
chewed up. 

Q: Where was your 
base? 

A: Maui, the second 
largest island in the 
Hawaiian Island 
group. Our bivouac 
area was on the side of a volcano. But 
every island is different. One of the things 
that made it so hard on Iwo Jima was it was 
nothing but a dead volcano with very little 
vegetation. The beaches we landed on 
were terraces from 10 to 20 feet high made 
of nothing but lava ash. When you stepped 
on lava ash that wasn't wet, you'd sink 
down to your knees. You can imagine how 
hard it was to do anything. Saipan was 
basically jungle. We'd take canteens and 
fill them with swamp water that was darker 
than coffee, drop a chlorine tablet in it, and 
be glad to drink it. 

Q: When did you go over? 

A: February, 1944. I couldn't go with my 
group because I got the measles and was 
in the hospital for 3 weeks. I caught up with 
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the group I trained with. I was 
wounded in March or April the first 
time and wounded again in Feb¬ 
ruary of the following year. 

Before we go any further, when 
you are interviewing other people 
about combat or war you need to 
know this—if anybody tells you that 
they've been in combat and were 
not scared, they either have never 
been there or they're lying through 
their teeth. Because you do get 
scared. If you're not scared you're 
not human. 

Q: So you were wounded? 

A: Twice. Once on Saipan and 
once on Iwo Jima. I didn't even 
know I'd been hit the first time. I 
was trained as a demolitions man, 
trained to handle explosives at 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina We 
were sent out one night, a squad of 7 men. 
There had been a sniper's cave on a hill up 
in front of our area that had been giving us 
a fit. The captain sent me out there with a 
squad of demolition men to seal the cave 
off. We weren't trying to attack the Japa¬ 
nese but just wanted to seal off the mouth 
of the cave so they couldn't fire at us. So 
we did. We were successful at doing what 
we were supposed to do. We returned and 
at sunrise I reported in to the captain's tent 
on Saipan. He knew the mission was suc¬ 
cessful because his men weren't getting 
hit anymore by the snipers. Before I could 
even say anything he looked me straight in 
the eye and asked, "What's the matter with 
you?" I replied, "Nothing. Why?" He said, 
"You're a bloody mess. Go get cleaned 
up." I didn't even know I'd been hit. A hand 
grenade had been thrown at me and I had 
taken several pieces of shrapnel from it. In 
the excitement I didn't even know it. 

Q: When you were sealing that entrance 
off, did you have to use dynamite? 

A: Basically that's what we did. You have 
what is called a demolition satchel that's 



A(HedigT 

like a knapsack full of certain types of 
explosives with 2 or 3 different types of 
detonators. We had to get in behind en¬ 
emy lines, get up on top of the hill over the 
cave, and place the charge in such a way 
that it would cause a landslide and seal off 
the mouth-all this and try to get back in 
one piece, too. 

Q: Did you do most of this work at night? 

A: Sometimes. It all depended on the 
circumstances. If your men were trying to 
advance or move out and were pinned 
down in cross fire from bunkers, you had to 
seal them off. The artillery couldn't do it. 

Q: Tell about the second time you were 
wounded. 

A: It happened on Iwo Jima and Iwo was 
one of the most important battles of the 
Pacific campaign. Although the island is 
not very big, 3 1/2 by 8 miles, we needed 
the island for fire cover for our bombers 
who were leaving Saipan and flying to 
Japan. We were able to give fighter escort 
for the bombers as far as Iwo Jima. Then 
the fighters had to turn around and go 
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back to Saipan because they didn't have 
enough fuel to go to Japan. When the 
bombers got as far as Iwo they were then 
wide open for attack ,and we were losing 
an awful lot of aircraft. So we needed to 
take Iwo Jima to obtain their two major 
airfields. 

We had been on the island six or seven 
days and were pinned down pretty heavily. 
We were told to jump off at 7 A.M. and take 
this position about 25 yards in front of us. 
As soon as we got out of the hole all hell 
broke loose. Of course, we all dived for 
cover and I went into a shell crater. There 
were six other men in the crater with me. 
Let me back up a little and tell you about a 
mortar shell. An artillery shell fires with a lot 
of force and fires straight out on a low 
trajectory. A mortar shell goes up in the air 
and comes back down under its own power, 
so it goes up fast but comes down more 
slowly, by the force of gravity. If you're at 
the right angle you can see the mortar shell 
falling. Well, we saw this big mortar shell 
falling into the hole with us and there was 
nothing we could do. After I brushed the 
dust off myself I realized I was the only one 
left and my stomach was laid open. I laid 
there a while calling for a medic. I told the 
medic I had been hit. The medic asked 
where I was hit and I said the stomach. He 
said he couldn't get to me. So he told me 
what to do. He first asked if I had water. 
When I said I had two canteens he said not 
to drink. He wanted to know if I had my 
bandoleer bandage, which is a big gauze 
dressing with sulfur powder that forward 
troops carry in case they're wounded. I put 
that on and then started dripping water on 
it to keep it wet. If the intestines dry out 
you're dead. I did that for eight hours until 
it got dark, with this medic talking to me all 
the time. He's the one who saved my life, 
and I don't know his name to this day. 

When it was dark I was taken to an aid 
station, then evacuated to a hospital ship, 
and from there to Guam where there was a 
big base hospital. The doctors operated 


on my stomach, and by then it had be¬ 
come infected and gangrene had set in. 
They cut about half of that out. That's when 
I found out my thumb was missing. I didn't 
know it until then, three weeks after it 
happened. A Red Cross nurse came into 
my ward and offered to write a letter home 
for me. I knew my right hand was ban¬ 
daged, but I thanked her and told her I 
could do it myself. She said, ‘Oh, you're 
left-handed." I replied, "No, I'm right-banded." 
She said, "Well, you cant write without a 
thumb." That's when I learned my thumb 
was missing. Of the artillery battalion that 
went in with me, there were 108 of us in my 
company that landed on Iwo. Of the 108, 
seven of us came off that rock and all 
seven were wounded. We left the rest 
there. 

Q: Did many people request to be trans¬ 
ferred out of your group? 

A: No. In the Marine Corps there's a lot of 
pride in the Corps and pride in the outfit. 
Anybody who is not going to give it his all 
is pretty much weeded out before he ever 
gets into combat. At the time I went into the 
Corps it was totally volunteer. Basic train¬ 
ing or boot camp was held at Paris Island. 
The only thing the drill instructors were not 
allowed to do was hit you with a rifle butt, 
but they could do anything else they wanted 
to-and they did. I was seventeen when I 
enlisted and it was the thing to do. It was a 
popular war. We had been attacked and 
everybody was fired up and gung ho to 
defend the country. I went into the Marine 
Corps basically because the Marines fought 
mainly in the Pacific. There were a few 
Marines involved in the landing in Europe 
on D-Day, but the only reason they were 
there was because they were sharpshoot¬ 
ers and they used them on the bow of the 
ships to knock off floating sea mines with a 
rifle. In basic training at Paris Island a 
Marine fired about 5,000 rounds of live am¬ 
munition. The Army used about 500 rounds. 
You don't go into combat in the Marine 
Corps unless you've got at least an expert 
rifle rating. 
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Q: Did you ever disagree with an order? 
A: Yes, on Iwo. I was in charge of the 
amtrack that was going ashore on the first 
wave. The fire power was so heavy we 
would have been slaughtered, so I radioed 
back to one of the command ships that I 
wanted to change direction and land on a 
part of the beach where I could get some 
artillery cover for our landing. We were 
sitting ducks. I was denied ,and needless 
to say, I was furious and let everyone know 
it. After what seemed like eternity to us, the 
man on the command ship radioed back to 
his commander to see if we could get the 
orders changed. Everything worked out 
fine, but I really had to argue. I still have a 
lot of resentment because we lost 7 am¬ 
track while we were sitting there, with bet¬ 
ter than 100 men on them. 

Q: Can you remember anything funny about 
your experiences? 

A: I remember something that happened 
on Tinian, a small island next to Saipan. 
There were a lot of sugar cane fields on 
Tinian. Before the sugar cane is harvested 
the field is burned and that burns the leaves 
off the sugar cane. The leaves have really 
sharp edges on them and they'll cut you. 


We were in a cane field at night and we had 
a cross fire set up around our perimeter. 
We had machine guns set at different spots 
so we could cross anything that came 
within our path. The Japanese liked to 
attack at night, using little 2-man tanks 
which were very small but powerful. We 
were lying out there at about 2 A.M. when 
we heard a tank coming across the field, 
shoving through the dried cane. We waited 
until it got in range and radioed the other 
machine gun areas with the coordinates. 
Then we opened fire and stopped it dead 
in its tracks. We were celebrating, as 
souvenirs were a big thing in this war. As 
soon as it was light we all went out to the 
tank to look for souvenirs. When we got 
there we saw it wasn't a tank after all but a 
great big, old ox. He was lying in the field 
with all four feet straight up in the air, and 
he had about 100 holes in him. We tried to 
keep that quiet but we couldn't. 

Q: Do you go to any reunions? 

A: No. The 4th Marine Division has them 
but I've never been. I'm not a reunion man. 
I've never had a desire to go. That's a 
closed chapter. 
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REdfoRd Serves AboARd PREsidENTiAl Yac^t 

iy fhtvXttda <Xtid TfteyOK THc&Utbtey 



“Ralph (Rgdfbrd, United States Odgvy 


"I volunteered for the Navy during World 
War II and served from 1943 to 1947. The 
first ship I was on was the U.S.S. Wil¬ 
liamsburg , a presidential yacht that was 
used as a gunboat. We patrolled the Atlan¬ 
tic Coast and took convoys all the way up 
to Newfoundland where we turned them 
over to destroyers which escorted them 
overseas. We would return to our port until 
another convoy was formed. 

The German wolf pack was a great dan¬ 
ger to our ships in the convoys. The Atlan¬ 
tic was full of them. The wolf pack was a 
den of subs that traveled together with a 
mother ship to refuel them. The radar and 
sonar of World War II helped them figure 
out approximately where our ships were. 
At night time when it was virtually impos¬ 
sible to see a periscope, the sub would 
surface, and they would raise the peri¬ 
scope to determine the exact location of 
our ships. They would line up the torpedo 
and fire our ship to blow it up. Once they hit 
one or two, then this caused a disturbance 
and frustration; people became disorgan¬ 
ized. This was their whole purpose, to 


create this kind of atmosphere of confu¬ 
sion and chaos and sink as many ships as 
they could. This happened to a lot of ships 
in convoy. America lost an awful lot of 
tonnage of ships due to wolf packs. They 
came in very close along the Atlantic coast, 
some right off of Norfolk. 

•After 1944, they took the U.S.S. Wil¬ 
liamsburg off of patrol gunboat duty. There 
were two presidential yachts, the Potomac 
and the Williamsburg . In her day, the 
Williamsburg was the biggest diesel pow¬ 
ered yacht afloat. Roosevelt came on ship 
a few times while I was on board. We took 
him to a conference in Havana, Cuba. This 
was the only time I saw him. When he 
came aboard ship, he always walked on a 
sailor's arm. You've got to remember, 
President Roosevelt had polio and had to 
be assisted just about everywhere he went. 
He didn't carry on any great conversations 
with us because there were 160 people on 
board, but when he had a chance he would 
say a word to you. He once asked me 
where I was from and if I had any brothers 
in service. I couldn't have gotten a picture 
of the president because we weren't al¬ 
lowed to have cameras. They didn't want 
you to take pictures of naval vessels. Any 
pictures or information could be given to 
the enemy, a little bit here, a little bit there, 
and they could make something of it. A slip 
of the lip can sink a ship. _ 



‘When (President (Roosevelt was on hoard, he often 
posed for official! photographs. ‘Political cartoons 
included caricatures of (Roosevelt such as this. 
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■From there, I was transferred to a de¬ 
stroyer mine layer, the U.S.S. Frasier . By 
this time the war was almost over so our 
job was mainly to retrieve and blow up 
mines that were in the water. These mines, 
most were unmarked and not anchored, 
were put in the way of ships coming along. 
Certain quadrants were recorded as mined. 
It was up to the captain to consider how 
currents would affect the position of the 
mines. There were anchors of a sort on the 
mines, but they would never hold them 
stationary. They would drag on the bottom 
and keep shifting. When they lost some of 
their weight, they would surface and we 
would shoot them with a rifle. I picked up 
and blew up maybe two dozen. 

"I re-enlisted in the Air Force in 1951. My 
father didn't like the fact that I went back 
into service. He believed that everyone 
had an obligation to go into service during 
war time, but he felt differently about a 
career in the service. The service isnt for 
everyone and everyone isn't for the serv¬ 
ice. It's a different breed of man or woman 
that can make a career in the service. I 
loved it because of the travel. I Ve seen and 
been to places that I never would have 
been able to see. 

"I went to a little place called Eniwetok in 
the Marshall Islands. It turned out to be the 
Pacific proving ground for the hydrogen 
bomb. If you've ever seen the destruction 
at Nagasaki or Hiroshima, it was devastat¬ 
ing. The hydrogen bomb was worse than 
that. Thank God it's never been used and 
I hope it never will. When they tested, we 
had to follow certain precautions. We were 
constantly monitored by a dosimeter which 
was read each week. I never heard of 
anyone there that was overexposed, and 
we handled a lot of radioactive stuff. Once 
the wind shifted after a test and we were 
down wind from the blast. There was only 
one ship in the harbor, but with 4,000 men 
on the island, it would have been rather 
crowded. Thank God nothing ever came 
of it. 



The three tiers of a hydrogen bomb test blast at ‘Eniwetolfin the 
Marshal Islands 


■War is not pleasant in any respect. It is a 
shame we have to have them, but I guess 
we always will. World War II was a different 
type of war. We went with a great deal of 
honor and esprit de corps. We knew who 
we were fighting. We had a clear enemy. 
You didnt question authority in those days. 
Authority is constantly being challenged 
today. The boys that protested and left the 
country during Vietnam would never have 
made it in World War II. Many WWII vets 
were bitter over the ones who went to 
Canada. My father used to sing this song 
to me: 

If you don't liheyour Uncle Sammy 
Then go bacKJiome to the land on the sea. 

To the (and where you came whatever be its name. 

“But don't be ungratefuCto me. 

If you don't (ifg the stars in Old glory, 

Then you don't [dithered, white, and blue. 

Then don't act Idea cur in the forest. 

Don't bite the hand that's feeding you. 

■I've heard many definitions of what Viet¬ 
nam was, but to me it was war. When your 
friends are being killed and dying, it's war. 

I hope that none of you every witness it. I 
hope that someday we'll find a way to avoid 
it. I never actually saw a man die. I know 
that people did die because I saw explo¬ 
sions, but as far as actually witnessing a 
death in service, I never saw it. There are 
many people who, I am sorry to say, live 
with some very horrendous memories and 
it bothers them to this day." 
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Commander 
George Brown 
Looks Back 

^ A*MutdA ‘ifcitcA&i. TJfayx* 7Kc- 
Caniney, TJOnfO, 7K«£<ptee*, '%£*» 

Sc&ooh, a*td SaIk 70(UiMi& 

On Sunday afternoon, December 7,1941, 
some fifty years ago, Mr. George Brown 
entered the old Warsaw Drug Store, lo¬ 
cated across the street from Northern Neck 
State Bank, and heard on the radio that 
Pearl Harbor had been bombed. The next 
day at school his principal called everyone 
together to listen to the radio as President 
Roosevelttold the nation that he had asked 
Congress to declare war. 

"In December of 1942,1 entered the army 
and was sent on the 21 st to Abilene, Texas 
for basic training. I spent that Christmas 
on the train. I trained in California, Louisi¬ 
ana, and England. I was very fortunate to 
get as much training as I did. I hear people 
who have gone into service complaining 
about so much training. They say it doesn't 
make sense. It does make sense. I bet if it 
hadn't been for my training, I wouldn't be 
alive today. I trained with the M1 -rifle as an 



infantryman and I saw a lot of action, par¬ 
ticipating in five major battles. I saw action 
during the invasion of Normandy, in north¬ 
ern France, along the Rhine, in the Arden¬ 
nes Forest, and at the Battle of the Bulge. 

"D-Day was the first battle where I saw 
action. We were loaded on one of the big 
ships and thought it was just another train¬ 
ing drill. We went over the sides of the ship 
onto the landing crafts. We were in the 
English Channel not far from our destina¬ 
tion before we knew it was the real thing. 
The landing craft dropped us off. Ger¬ 
mans were in bunkers along the beach. 
We had to wade in because our landing 
craft couldn't take us all the way to the 
beach. As we were wading in, the Ger¬ 
mans were shooting at us. Men were 
falling all around me. 
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"The living conditions were not the best. 
We had to eat rations, a can of cold potted 
meat. We ate when we got a chance, not 
three times a day. Once in a while we 
would come across a garden and get a few 
potatoes. We would chop them up into a 
canteen and cook them over a fire. That 
was good eating! We had to sleep in fox¬ 
holes which we dug ourselves. During the 
battle in the Ardennes Forest, we had three 
straight days of fighting. There was no 
sleeping! There wasn't any room to stretch 
out in a foxhole, so when we slept, we were 
in a seated or curled up position. 

"At night there wasn't much fighting, but 
there was always a spotter plane. We 
nicknamed one Bedcheck Charlie. He 
would come overhead at night looking for 
our position. Because of the spotter planes, 
no fires or lights were allowed. You had to 
go under a raincoat to use a flashlight to 
look at a map. If you smoked, you hid the 
light with your hand. 


■I was on a reconnaissance crew, and we 
went behind enemy lines to locate their 
positions. We didn't carry rifles on patrol 
like that; we carried pistols. We traveled 
light because we were ducking and crawl¬ 
ing. One night we went out on patrol 
behind enemy lines and couldn't get back. 
A family of Germans hid us for three day s in 
their basement. We ran in their basement 
because we were on the verge of being 
captured. It was a small basement with a 
dirt floor. The family heard us and came 
down. We didn't pull guns on them. They 
could have very easily turned us in. I guess 
they helped us because they were just 
tired of the war and the way they had to 
live. It's the only reason I know. They 
brought us food and water. I don't remem¬ 
ber what they gave us to eat. I guess I was 
so scared I didn't realize what I was eating. 
We had picked up enough German to 
survive on so we could carry on a little 
conversation with them. When our troops 
came in and captured the town, we just 
blended in with them. 


9dr. •Srxmm hid in the basement of a Qerman cottage and waited untibit was safe to rejoin his unit. 



Illustration: Chris “Bundy 
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Qeorge (Broun currently serves as commander of 
‘VFW'Post 7167, ‘Warsaw, •Virginia. 

"I was wounded twice. An explosion, proba¬ 
bly a land mine, injured my eyes, and I was 
hospitalized in a field hospital for two weeks. 

I was lucky not to lose my sight. The other 
time I was shot in the arm. The medics 
fixed me up right there on the spot and I 
went right on. I received a Purple Heart 
and Bronze Star. 

"On Christmas 1944, we had a pig that we 
were going to roast for Christmas dinner, 
but we were interrupted when Patton sent 
us to Bastogne during the Battle of the 
Bulge. We walked and rode on tanks and 
in three days time, we were there. The 
Germans had surrounded Bastogne. They 
had kept all the weapons, tanks, and uni¬ 
forms of the Americans they captured and 
saved them for one last desperate effort. 
We didn't know who we were fighting be¬ 
cause they looked like Americans and were 
using American weapons. You didn't know 
who to shoot. 


"I saw Patton directing traffic, hurrying his 
troops along to battle. He wasn't afraid to 
go up in the lines with his men. He firmly 
believed if you have the enemy on the run, 
keep them on the run. I believe he saved 
lives by doing that. Some people criticized 
him for losing the lives of so many of his 
men. 

"At the end, our job was mainly just mop¬ 
ping up. The Germans were surrendering 
by the thousands. They started sending 
us home based on a point system. I had 
enough points to come home, but I couldn't 
because the ports were blocked up due to 
a shipyard workers' labor union strike. There 
was no way to get a ship in or out. I'll give 
you one guess what my feeling was toward 
unions! I landed in Massachusetts, and it 
felt good coming in. I got on the bus and 
headed to Warsaw. Whenlgotoffthe bus, 
I was met by Mr. Harry Lamb, Ned Woolse/s 
step-father, who was running the bus sta¬ 
tion. He was organizing a VFW and he 
signed me up right there, before I ever got 
home.' 
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^ TttaqtL TKu&QueeM, and 0 %£*tt6e'il<f S>e/toofd 


■ I happened to have been born in the gen¬ 
eration which was of military age when 
WWII began. I was in the second year of 
college at Randolph Macon when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. I finished that year, 
and then joined a navy program called V- 
12, or deferred active duty program, which 
enabled me to finish my third year of col¬ 
lege. I was then eligible to be called into 
active duty. When called into active duty, I 
was sent to the University of Richmond's V- 
12 program for one semester. Afterwards I 
attended the midshipmen's school in Chi¬ 
cago. That program of ninety days (plus an 
initial thirty day trial period) was designed 
to train naval officers. We were thus re¬ 
ferred to as 'ninety day wonders,' for we 
were commissioned officers at the end of 
the ninety day training program. 

"After graduating from midshipmen's school, 

I was sent to a small craft training center in 
Miami Beach. We had first class hotel 
accommodations that normally would have 
been very expensive. We were in training 
there about four months. At the same time, 
the Navy was also training a group of Rus¬ 
sians in anti-submarine warfare. The Rus¬ 
sian sailors were not allowed to move about 
freely, but as they were marched to and 
from their classes they would sing as they 
marched. They were not allowed any con¬ 
tact with us. 

■Later, in 1944, I was sent overseas. My 
ship was built like a minesweeper but it 
was equipped quite differently. We had 
two primary functions: to be ready to es¬ 
cort naval units or convoys of merchant 
ships carrying goods, and to hunt for sub¬ 
marines. We carried sonar that was very 


advanced for that time. Being assigned to 
a ship and getting to it were two different 
things. I rode on a spacious passenger 
ship from San Francisco to Honolulu, and 
stayed in Pearl Harbor for several weeks 
before being flown to my ship in the west¬ 
ern Pacific. I took short hops from Honolulu 
to Johnston Island, a coral atoll with no 
trees, to Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands 
and then to Eniwetok, which was used 
after the war for nuclear bomb experiments. 

I finally got to Saipan in the Mariana Is¬ 
lands. When we landed on the runway it 
was covered with potholes from all the 
bombing by the Japanese. Although my 
ship was in the harbor at Saipan, an odd 
thing happened. Before I could board the 
ship, it had been ordered to escort a con¬ 
voy going back to Eniwetok where we'd 
just been. So, they put me on one of the 



‘WendedLewis, a retired University of Virginia 
professor, gave a vivid description of His many 
WWll momentoes. 
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merchant ships in a convoy which my 
ship had been assigned to escort, and 
I rode in luxury in a private stateroom 
back to the Marshalls. I finally boarded 
the ship in the harbor at Eniwetok. 

■We had four officers on the ship and 
about sixty enlisted men. The ship was 
136 feet long with a wooden hull and a 
plywood superstructure. We didnt have 
much armament but we had special 
equipment which would help in search¬ 
ing for submarines. When I reported 
aboard, the commanding officer was 
relieved and he went to another assign¬ 
ment. I was immediately put to work, 
and I stayed on that ship throughout 
the war. It was very much my home for 
21/2 years. I was the 4th officer at first, 
but overtime as officers would be trans¬ 
ferred, I filled every officer's slot on the 
ship, ending up decommissioning the 
ship in San Francisco as the command¬ 
ing officer. 

■My ship took rough seas well even 
though it rolled a great deal because of 
the way it was built, but it was really 
seaworthy. It rolled more than 45 de¬ 
grees twice. We had an inclinometer in 
the chart room, so as the ship rolled you 
could check the number of degrees it 
was rolling. I was the navigator one 
night when the ship rolled over so far I 
'knew' it would never come back. It hung 
there for the longest time, then finally it 
rolled back. The ship's hull was wooden 
so it wouldn't attract magnetic mines. 
We used to curse the fact that paint 
wouldn't stay on the ship, but actually 
there were many advantages in having 
a wooden hull. 

■The ship had no name, just the identi¬ 
fying letters and number, PCS 1452. It 
had participated in the invasion of Saipan 
and Tinian before I went aboard. After 
I came on board we were involved in the 
invasions of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. I 
happened to be on watch at the time 


the famous flag-raising took place on Iwo 
Jima; I saw it go up, saw it shot down, and saw 
it go up again. It was quite thrilling. I didnt 
know the flag-raising would become such a 
famous picture and sculpture. Iwo Jima is a 
tear-shaped island with one hill or mountain; 
the Navy's code word for it was 'Hot Rocks'. 
The beaches we were responsible for were on 
the eastern side of the mountain. We could 
see three crosses in the center of our beaches, 
and realized that there were bodies on the 
crosses. They stayed there during the first 
day or so of the invasion; we guessed that the 
intent was to scare us away. We had no 
evidence that the bodies were American pris¬ 
oners, but were probably Japanese dissent¬ 
ers. 

■After we'd been doing some of our assigned 
duties in the central and western Pacific area 
we were sent back to Pearl Harbor to have 
alterations made to our ship. The ship had 
already been involved in some communica¬ 
tion work for the invasions of Saipan and 
Tinian. It was decided that the ship be used, 
in addition, as a communications ship for 
future invasions Consequently, in Pearl Harbor 
they removed one of the major guns and put 
a metal 'hut' on the stern of the ship. An extra 
officer, a communications officer, and a team 
of eight men were added. This was done prior 
to the invasion of Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and 
later we used the same invasion plans for 
landing occupation troops in Japan. As an 
invasion communication ship we would usu¬ 
ally have an admiral and a general and other 
officers, as staff personnel, aboard our ship 
for the initial phases of the invasion. The ship 
would be assigned responsibility for two to 
four beaches. We would maintain our posi¬ 
tion a short distance from the beaches, not 
anchor but just stay in place. At the time set, 
and with word from the main communications 
ship, a signal would come for wave one to 
start the invasion and the first wave would 
head for the beach. The invasion on the 
beaches assigned us was directed from our 
ship. I had nothing to do directly with that, 
since the team that came temporarily on board 
handled it. It gave you somewhat of a grand- 
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stand seat for the invasion and sometimes 
that was a little too much. We were getting 
closer to Japan then and were having 
bombing raids at night, but the bombers 
never seemed to bother our small group of 
three or four ships that usually worked 
together in a unit for these invasions. For 
all their spying and intelligence work they 
never seemed to realize what we were 
about. 

The ship was never hit by enemy fire, al¬ 
though one night a single piece of shrap¬ 
nel fell on the deck during a bombing raid. 
That's the closest we ever came to being 
shot. At the invasion of Okinawa one of our 
sister ships wasn't so lucky. Our ships 
were in place for an invasion, lined up 
parallel to each other. Kamikaze pilots 
were on suicide missions all around us. 
One came so close it flew between two of 
our ships. One ship's crew got so excited 
watching a suicide plane that they contin¬ 
ued shooting guns as the plane got closer 
to the ground. As a consequence they 
shot right through the radio room of a 
sister ship. Nobody was hurt and there 
was slight damage--it just went in one side 
and out the other. I was on the stern of the 
ship when the plane came in and I could 
see the suicide pilot's face just before he 
hit the water. 

'As the war progressed we had three ma¬ 
jor assignments: screening for enemy 
submarines, escorting convoys, and being 
used for invasions as a communications 
center. We rehearsed for the invasion of 
Iwo Jima at Hawaii and in the Philippines. 
We rehearsed for the invasion of Okinawa 
in the Philippines. We were rehearsing in 
the Philippines for the invasion of Japan, 
which never took place fortunately, be¬ 
cause of the dropping of the atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The navy 
used the plans developed for the military 
invasion of Japan, and by making minor 
alterations was able to land occupational 
troops after the war ended. 



Moya models a ceremonial dress Iqmona, 6rought 
badcjromjapan (y Mr. Lewis. 

■The people of Japan received us very po¬ 
litely and almost with relief, for the Japa¬ 
nese people had taken a beating. They 
thought they were winning the war and 
were shocked when we walked into the 
country; Japanese government propa¬ 
ganda had continued to tell its people that 
Japan was winning! They hid their pre¬ 
cious china and treasures. We saw some 
lovely things in Japan but nothing like the 
beautiful art and artifacts they are noted 
for. After the Japanese people found we 
had no horns, nor tails, nor would eat them 
alive, we were treated well. Through the 
wisdom of MacArthuFs plan the emperor 
was kept in place and no anarchy resulted. 

"While occupying Japan we could roam 
freely during the day. I never had the 
feeling that we would be harmed. One 
day, when I was walking through a lovely 
area of a small city, I looked down an alley. 
There I saw an old woman rummaging 
through the garbage for enough food to 
eat. To this day I cant leave food on my 
plate. 

"War is for the youthful. When you're young 
some of the inconveniences and events 
encountered in war dont bother you as it 
would when you are older. However, it is 
better not to have war at all." 
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In Retrospect- 

Saunders Shares Highlights of WWII 


"‘When 1 was on iwo Jima and Okinawa, i counted 
121 times that we were bombed* 


"It was an experience that you hated while 
you were in it, but once you were out of it 
you wouldn't take anything for it." Mr. Lloyd 
Saunders, a member of Richmond County's 
Board of Supervisors, made this comment 
when interviewed about his part in World 
War II. 

"I was drafted in 1943 into the Air Corps 
and within seven months, I was overseas. 
At that time, there were segregated units, 
and I was in a construction unit which built 
airfields. Our battalion was the 1876 Air 
Corps Battalion, and we had bulldozers 
and all types of heavy equipment. We 
were about 900 strong with four compa¬ 
nies. 

"We first stopped at French Haven, New 
Guinea, for about ten months. After a two 
week stop in Manila, we were shipped to 
Okinawa where we built and maintained 
an airfield. That kept us pretty far from 
actual combat, but we were in a combat 
zone. I never had to shoot a gun at any¬ 
body. While we were building an airport, 
we always had the Marines on the perime¬ 
ter of the airfield protecting us while we 
worked. Every time the Japanese bomber 
planes would fly over, they would be on 
their way to Saipan or Guam, but on their 
way back, they would drop whatever they 
had left on us. We were a major target. 



Lloyd Saunders 


"We left Okinawa and went to Iwo Jima to 
prepare for the invasion of Japan. Fortu¬ 
nately, the war was over before we had to 
invade. We could see the B-29s going 
overhead to invade Japan. In fact, the day 
the atomic bomb was dropped, we swore 
we saw the plane that carried the bomb. 

•When I was on Iwo Jima and Okinawa, I 
counted 121 times that we were bombed. 
The Japanese didn't use the big concus¬ 
sion bombs like we used. They only used 
the bombs that would skim right over the 
top of the ground when they hit, so if you 
were in a ditch you didn't have to worry too 
much. After a bombing we could see 
where the bomb had burned the grass and 
had just spread out. Fortunately, nobody 
in my outfit got hurt and the only wounds I 
received were when I fell over a tree one 
night heading for the foxhole when the 
siren went off. 
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The only other bad experience that was 
worse to me than the bombing was going 
through a typhoon. It was just like a hurri¬ 
cane, only it was so much stronger with 
much more rain. It blew all our tents away, 
and we had to duck into our foxholes to 
keep from getting hit by flying objects. 
When the typhoon was over it was very 
calm, just as after a hurricane, but ships 
were turned over in the harbor and there 
was an awful lot of destruction. 

■It's funny but my greatest fear is that of 
snakes and that's all I used to worry about. 

I went through New Guinea jungles, Oki¬ 
nawa, and Iwo Jima, and I never saw a 
snake. But I was fearful of them all the time. 
One night a fellow killed a big, long snake 
and carried it on a stick from tent to tent. 
My buddy said he was coming into our tent 
with it. I got my gun out and told him if he 
came into the tent I'd shoot him. 

■I've been through the jungle and seen 
Japanese tied up in the trees, dead. The 
Japanese would tie themselves up in a 
tree and wait to shoot Americans as they 
went by, hoping to break the morale of the 
soldiers. The Americans soon learned to 
shoot up into the top of the coconut trees. 

Two other guys and I fixed up an old jeep 
that had been bombed, and we used to 
ride all over the island. We got lost one 
time and wound up in one of the natives' 
villages where they were having some sort 
of celebration. We couldnt even speak 
their language. 

"Once we had to go from the southern part 
of New Guinea to the northern part on a 
tugboat. When we got close to shore, we 
couldnt get the barge in and since I was a 
swimmer, I had to dive overboard and 
swim a line to shore. 

"In New Guinea the waters were beautiful 
and I loved to swim there. There was one 
hole I swam in often. One of the fellows 


asked if I had ever seen any octopuses 
there, and I had never thought of it before. 
But one day when I dove in, there was a 
little octopus with tentacles all around. I 
came out of that water and never went 
swimming again after that. 

■Just before I left to come home after the 
war, I saw Hirohito. We could always tell by 
the sound of the engine when a Japanese 
plane was flying overhead. American planes 
were synchronized and Japanese planes 
were not. So we knew it was a Japanese 
plane that was landing on our field at Iwo 
Jima. Hirohito was to go out from there 
onto an American ship to sign the peace 
treaty. The runway was lined with soldiers 
curious to see him. I guess I was expecting 
something else but when Hirohito got off 
the plane, I just noticed a funny little old 
man, two little old pilots, and a raggedy, 
old plane. 

'I returned from the Pacific in December, 
1945, and I was discharged in January. 
When I returned by train to my hometown 
in West Virginia, it was really a joyful occa¬ 
sion. I didn't know who to kiss first. I had 
married just before I left for overseas, and 
I hadn't seen my wife in three years. During 
my first night home, there was a fire nearby 
and the town's fire alarm sounded at 1 A.M. 

I rolled out of bed, ran into the door, and 
nearly knocked myself out. I probably 
received my worst wound of the war then. 

I scared the whole family to death because 
they didn't know what was going on. 

■After being home for a few months, I found 
I didn't know what to do with myself. I 
couldnt find a decent job. When I was 
drafted they took me out of my second 
year of college. Since I had no job I de¬ 
cided to go back to school, and with the 
G.l. Bill, I was able to finish. Otherwise, as 
poor as my family was, I would never have 
graduated. I earned my degree in 1948 
and later taught school for 14 years in 
Richmond County.’ 
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Wesley Wright Held Captive 

18 Months in 
German POW 
Camp 

By Amanda, TJteya* 

TKc&antHey, and “TCuk ScAootx 

"I went into the Army Air Force in August of 
1942, six months after the war had started, 
and went to an aircraft mechanics school 
specializing in the B-17s . I decided that 
being a mechanic was boring. I wanted to 
fly, but I was unfortunate because I was 
somewhat deaf and couldnt pass the 
physical examination for flying cadets. I 
did manage to pass the physical for air¬ 
craft gunner, so I went to gunner school. I 
ended up in England in September of 1943 
and started flying combat. My position 
was top turret gunner. I was a flight engi¬ 
neer which means that it was my duty to 
the keep the plane in the air if anything 
should happen to the mechanical parts. 

Of course, this was nonsensical because 
when the plane got shot up, those parts 
were irreparable. 




'I flew several missions that were rather 
unique to the history of the 8th Air Force. 
The first one went up to the Polish corridor 
to bomb a German pocket battleship. That 
mission was unique because it was the 
longest round trip mission that the 8th Air 
Force ever flew. My second most memo¬ 
rable mission was the second bombing of 
the city of Schweinfurt which had a ball 
bearing plant in it. The 8th Air Force sent 
250 planes over Schweinfurt for that one 
mission. It was an all out or maximum 
effort. The 8th Air Force put all it could in 
the air at one time. We lost 101 of those 
aircraft on that mission. We felt at the time 
that we'd done a beautiful job on Schwein¬ 
furt knocking out the ball bearing plant 


‘Wesley ‘Wright intrigued our staff zvith a vividly 
descriptive account of his experiences. 

because ball bearings were mighty impor¬ 
tant to equipment in the war effort. We 
bombed that factory and knocked the roof 
off every building they had, but we did not 
destroy the machinery. In a matter of sev¬ 
eral months, they had that factory back in 
operation. The third significant mission 
that I flew was to a synthetic oil factory in 
the Rhur Valley. Radar was just being 
developed and was virtually unknown as 
far as the civilian world was concerned. I 
flew in the first combat mission over Ger¬ 
many that used radar to bomb the target. 
We suffered absolutely no losses because 
we flew 5000 feet above our normal alti¬ 
tude which was 20 to 25,000 feet, and the 
Germans' artillery was firing below us at the 
altitude that we normally flew. This was a 
phenomenal experience for the 8th Air Force. 

The mission to Bremerhaven was my eighth. 
It was the last one that I flew... we were shot 
down on the 29th of November, 1943, a 
dark winter afternoon. We were hit by just 
about everything the Germans had to of¬ 
fer, first by flack in the bomb bay of our 
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plane, where we stored the bombs. The 
doors were open ready to drop the bombs 
when we were hit by anti-aircraft fire which 
destroyed the ability to close the doors. 
We fell behind the formation because of 
the wind resistance against the open doors. 
Then we were attacked by German night 
fighters and were hit by three of their rock¬ 
ets which knocked out all four of our en¬ 
gines. Then we were hit by single engine 
fighters which tried their level best to tear 
up the rest of our airplane. Not one single 
one of us was touched by anything. We all 
bailed out, a crew of ten. It was an absolute 
miracle. We all lived through our experi¬ 
ence and got home, every single one of us. 

"We were initially taken to Frankfurt to an 
interrogation center where they made every 
effort to impress us with how much they 
knew. We knew very little. By this time they 
had captured about 100 men. On the 10th 
of December we went from Frankfurt to 
Krems in a boxcar. We traveled across 
southern Europe, along the Rhine River, 
across the Danube River, though Munich, 
into Austria, and ended up in Krems where 
I spent the next year and a half. 

"The first thing they did when we got there 
was take us into a huge room. We took off 
all our clothes and they gave us a hot 
shower. They cut off all the hair on our 
heads with an electric razor for sanitation 
reasons, but it was primarily for identifica¬ 
tion purposes. Bald headed people were¬ 
n't normal at our age so if we escaped we 
would be easy to identify. Then our clothes 
were fumigated to get rid of all the lice we 
were bringing into Germany. They took 
everything away from us, and I ended up 
with a British army overcoat, trousers and 
shoes, and American army shirt, socks, 
and underwear. That was every single 
thing that I had. 

The Germans issued us an earthenware 
bowl and an aluminum spoon about the 
size of a serving spoon. It was made of 
aluminum, and we said it was made out of 
downed B-17s. That was every bit in the 


world that we had. For the first six months, 
that's all we got. It's an experience that I 
wouldn't like to ever have to go through 
again, but I wouldn't take anything for it 
either. 

"We were housed in huge barracks which 
were long and narrow, divided in half by a 
small room that had a stone sink with a 
running water faucet. On either side of the 
middle room were two large rooms, each 
housing 250 American men. The bunks, 
made of rough lumber, were about 12 feet 
long and 5 feet wide. There were three 
levels, one a foot and a half off the floor, the 
second about waist high, and then a third 
level. Each bunk could hold 12 men, four 
men sleeping on each level. 

They gave us each two German blankets 
which were awfully thin. We had absolutely 
no fuel, nothing for heat. The mass of men 
created a certain amount of heat. So I went 
all winter long, the winter of 1943-44, terri¬ 
bly cold, and on a reduced diet. I suppose 
that was the worst winter I spent in my life. 

I was always cold and hungry. 

The first thing in the morning, about 10 
minutes after daybreak, the German guards 
would come in and make a big noise shout¬ 
ing what sounded like, 'Rouse, rouse mit 
you!'That meant to get up and get out. We 
went outside into the compound for roll 
call. Every man in the camp had to be 
accounted for before they were satisfied 
that no one had escaped. 

The first night I was there, the night of 
December 10, three men decided that they'd 
had enough. These were prisoners who'd 
been there for about six months. They tried 
to go across the fence on a bright, moonlit 
night with snow on the ground. All three of 
those men were killed. We started off with 
a bad taste in our mouths after witnessing 
that. 

"After roll call we had the first of our two 
meals for the day. Our morning meal was 
hot water and a slice of black bread about 
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two inches thick. Our evening meal was 
two or three potatoes and turnips or some 
rutabaga soup. Sometimes they put cab¬ 
bage in it if they had it. The Germans never 
fed us any meat. That's all I had to eat for 
the first six months, potatoes, rutabagas, 
and bread. I went from 165 pounds down 
very quickly. I have no idea how far down, 
because a year and a half later when I got 
back to France and had been eating well 
for a couple of weeks, I weighed 103 pounds. 
Other than not having enough to eat, that 
is the only real mistreatment we had. I 
know of no American that was in bad con¬ 
dition because of physical abuse. We 
were skinny as rails, but we survived. 

"After about six months, every so often we 
started getting parcels that were brought 
in by the American Red Cross which held 


ten pounds of food. Theoretically, it was 
designed for one man for one week, but 
there were never enough parcels to go 
around. So we generally had three or four 
men sharing a parcel every other week. 
That parcel contained a pound of marga¬ 
rine, a can of jam, a little package of crack¬ 
ers, and a little can of instant coffee. That 
was new because nobody up to that time 
knew much about instant coffee, but we 
had it. There was a pound can of pow¬ 
dered milk, a half pound container of cubed 
Domino sugar, a concentrated chocolate 
bar which weighed about a quarter of a 
pound, and a half pound of cheese. Do 
you know what Spam is? I do and I don't 
ever want any more of it. There was a can 
of Spam and corned beef in the parcel. 
That was the only meat we got. It was 
totally insufficient, but we lived through it. 



H, 


* . 


American Ingenuity... 

"Tozvardthe latter part of the zvar, the Qermans had 
no capacity to pickup the news* They Jqtew (ess about 
zvhat zoos going on than we did They/(new zoe had 
a radio and had searches every so often, but never 
found mine, 2 suppose there zvere other radios in our 
camp, but never at one time were there more than one 
or two. 


A dose-up of9dr, 
‘Wright's radio 
displays the 
bottom habfofthe 
soap dish in 
which it was 
hidden 


"2 /(new how to maJ(e a crystal set radio from when 1 
wasalqd The big thing With making the radio zoos 
getting the materials together. ‘Everything was hard 
to get. Once we gathered the materials, it toofynaybe 
aweeJ&omaJfeone. American cigarettes were highly 
desirable andyou cmddget abnost anything if you had 
enough, 1 traded for everything important ‘Wegot 
the headset and the crystaT by trading zvith Jrnich 
prisoners who had more access to the outside zvorQL 
The Trench zverethegreatestcollabonztors inEurope, 
1 thinJ^ 
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We were young and healthy, so we sur¬ 
vived. The parcel also contained three 
packs of cigarettes and a half dozen vita¬ 
min pills. This all added up to about ten 
pounds. 

"We used the cigarettes for trading; those 
with a fierce habit smoked them, but the 
rest of us traded them . When we started 
getting Red Cross parcels, we lived a lot 
better. That lasted until maybe three months 
before the war was over when things got 
so bad in Germany that there was no way 
to get parcels to us. 

"Of the 10,000 prisoners in the camp, about 
4,300 were Americans. There were com¬ 
pounds for the Russians, a large number 
of British, a few Italians and a few French. 
All nationalities were kept separate. The 


French had charge of the hospital and 
would have reason to come through our 
barracks from time to time. The Italians did 
all the dirty work in the camp. They were in 
and out, cleaning the johnny houses, bring¬ 
ing food, and delivering Red Cross par¬ 
cels. The Russians were not members of 
the Geneva Convention and were terribly 
treated. The Russian army didnt immu¬ 
nize its soldiers like other countries did. 
The two winters I was there, many of them 
died of typhus, a disease transmitted by 
fleas. Several died every day. 

"All of the prisoners were on work details 
except for the Americans who, being ser¬ 
geants or higher in grade according to the 
rules of warfare governed by the Geneva 
Convention, didnt have to work. We were 
totally idle and terribly bored. For the first 


*2 used half of a thimble as a Holder for the crystal 
tohich zoos set in molten lead made from the lead foil 
in cigarette packages. (Positioned above the crystal 
zoos a fine piece of zaire or a cat's whisker zahich 
Barely touched the crystal A sewing needle was 
mounted in a lead Bad held By a metal Bed loop from a 
uniform 2 could pivot the needle so that the cat's 
whistler Barely touched the crystalenaBCing me to find 
what we cadthe'hot spot' you fept moving it about 
and listening with your headset on until you got a 
little bit of static. As soon as you got static, you 
adjusted the slide to pickup a station. The slide was 
made from apiece of Brass screwed into Blochs ofwood 
Another smaller piece of Brass was riveted to the end 
of an orange toothbrush handle This could Be moved 
Bacfandforth across the slide to male contact with 
coils to change the length of our antenna, allowing us 
to tune the radio. 

"There was a piece of wire coming in, called the lead 
in, hoofing to one end of the coil The cod was apiece 
of a Broom handle wrapped with doth It toofthree 
people to wind the coil one to hold the Broom handle 
and turn it, one to hold the piece of zaire, and another 
person to hold apiece of thread The coils zaere zaound 
together zaith a piece of thread Between every wrap of 
zaire . This insulation fept the wire coils from 


touching each other. *Ltgave you a longpiece of zaire 
in a short distance. We got the wire from old electric 
motors that the german guards Brought in. 

"The end of the slide zoos connectedly a piece ofzaire 
to the crystal which zoos connected to the headset and 
the ground Every night toe hooded the headset up to 
the antenna and theground The antenna hadto Be75 
feet long or more and ran along the eaves or anywhere 
zae couldhide it so that it zaasn't touching theground 

"These little crystal sets zaere only effective for about 
25 miles, but zae could hear the ‘British Broadcasting 
Company in London. They zaere a great propaganda 
machine, and Beamed their Broadcasts into southeast 
‘Europe. We zaere in the area of ‘Vienna, Austria, and 
lay directly on that Beamso zae couldhear them Hoof, 
dozan notes from what 2 heard on my radio andfrom 
that zae had a real news room The news zoos 
circulated all over the camp daily. 

"2 hid my radio in a soap Bcr^so that the Qermans 
zaouHn't fttow zahat it zoos. It sat on my shelf for 
almost a year and never zoos detected They 
confiscated radios, But they never found mine and 1 
zoos able to Bring it home. ‘It's almost 50years old" 
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six months we had absolutely nothing to 
do and nothing to do it with. Once parcels 
started arriving, being ingenious Ameri¬ 
cans, we began to make use of everything. 
I traded several cigarettes with the French 
for a knife. I'd cut the rims off the cans and 
use the sheet of tin, folded to make a water 
proof seam. I could then make a pan that 
we could cook in. Now, how could we cook 
if we had no fuel? We used the Red Cross 
parcels and tore them up. I made a little 
stove that would burn shredded paper. I 
would put a can of water in that stove, put 
shredded paper under it, and in no time we 
could boil water. We could even help 
along the rutabagas and the potatoes by 
warming them on top of the stove. I had 
fun making the stoves which I generally 
traded for ten cigarettes. 

"After a while we got some American and 
English books from Switzerland so we had 
a little library. I loved to read so I did a lot 
of reading. The Germans did permit us to 
put on dramatic productions among our¬ 
selves which were great fun. The boys, of 
course, played the parts of the girls as well 
as the boys. I had no talent so all I did was 
watch. Every day almost we had some 
form of class. There was always an Ameri¬ 
can who knew enough to teach a class. 
For instance, I took classes in photogra¬ 
phy and literature to help pass the time. 
We even tried to plant a garden in the 
compound one time with seeds sent from 
Switzerland, but the soil was so poor that 
we never got anything out of it. 

"I think probably the favorite game was 
volleyball. We stretched a rope across an 
area for a net. We had a softball and bat, 
but no gloves. Often, the boys would 
purposely knock the balls over the warn¬ 
ing wire so that they could see how the 
fences were put together. We weren't al¬ 
lowed to cross that wire without a guard's 
permission, and the only reason they let us 
cross it was to go after the softball. 

"Our area was surrounded by a fence 12 
feet high, made out of barbed wire strung 


so close together that you couldnt get 
between it. About six feet inside of that, 
there was another identical fence. Be¬ 
tween those two fences were coils of barbed 
wire. Ten feet inside of the barbed wire 
fences was the single warning wire which 
ran around the perimeter of our compound. 
On each corner of the compound there 
was a tower with a search light and ma¬ 
chine gun manned by three German guards. 
More towers were spaced along the sides 
of the compound. 

"Once midway through my time there, we 
had a bath. Half of the prisoners in our bar¬ 
racks were taken one day, and we got that 
one bath. They never cut our hair again 
though. For the first six months, we all 
grew beards because we didn't have any 
razors or soap until packages started arriv¬ 
ing. We didn't have any hot water, very 
little, and what we did have we drank to 
help keep warm. I had a toothache for 
almost a year before they caught an Ameri¬ 
can dentist who pulled my tooth with a pair 
of pliers. Having the tooth pulled was bad, 
but having the toothache was a lot worse, 
you can depend on that. 

"Then at night after a busy day of wasting 
time we had another roll call. An hour after 
dark, depending on the season of the year, 
the lights would stay on. After that we had 
to go to bed because there was nothing 
else to do, so the Germans thought. But 
being Americans, it was our duty to keep 
the Germans occupied. The boys would 
/ make every effort to show the Germans 
that we were trying to escape. We always 
had a tunnel in progress, but never had 
one get outside the fence line. We had no 
way to get rid of the fresh dirt which was 
one of the ways the Germans would detect 
a tunnel. The Americans always kept them 
occupied. Our 4,300 Americans had more 
guards and more machine guns surround¬ 
ing them than all the rest of the prisoners in 
that camp. 

"We had a map that I drew from pictures 
that came out in a French newspaper that 
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“ldustration: Chris “Bundy 


"2 Cistenedto “BBC broadcasts on my radio and tooh^ 
doum notes from, what 2 heard" 

we obtained by trading with the French 
prisoners. Every week it would include a 
map of a section of Europe, and we kept 
collecting sections until we had an entire 
map of Europe. I made a pantograph and 
enlarged the newspaper sections until I 
had a large map of Europe. After the 
invasion of Normandy, American troops 
started to drive east and the Russians had 
started coming toward Germany. We used 
yarn to show troop movement from both 
sides. This is when we had the most fun, 

I suppose, keeping up with the advancing 
armies on the map. The big map was 
always on display. They'd let us keep the 
map, and every day the Germans would 
come in and look at it. They kept as close 
a watch on it as we did. 

"In April 13,1945, the Russians had come 
up the Danube River and had taken 
Budapest and surrounded Vienna, and 
then they started toward our camp at Krems. 
The Germans moved us out to keep us out 
of the hands of the Russians because they 
figured we'd just be used to help fight 
Germans. We started walking west along 
the north bank of the Danube River. I slept 
every night on the ground from the 13th of 
April until the 3rd of May when we ended 
up in Braunau on the Inn River. Elements 
of General Patton's 3rd Army had almost 
reached the Inn River when we got there. 


He sent his tanks across the river at Braunau 
and one tank came into our camp and 
liberated all 4,300 Americans. 

"After we were liberated, we were moved 
into an abandoned aluminum factory in 
Bavaria. There was one huge room full of 
insulating material which we knew nothing 
about at the time. The boys, having slept 
on the ground for so long, made beds out 
of the fiberglass and slept on them that first 
night. The next morning, they were full of 
fiberglass needles and in bad shape. There 
was a carpentry shop with hand tools in it. 

I managed to steal, and that was purely 
what it was, 13 wood chisels that I knocked 
the handles off of and brought home. I have 
them to this day out in my shop. 

"We were flown to France and had our third 
bath in a year and a half. They burned our 
clothes, fumigated us, and gave us new 
uniforms. We were passing through Paris 
by train when war was declared over in 
Europe, around the 9th of May. I ended up 
in Le Havre, France on the English Channel 
at a camp called Camp Lucky Strike. All 
returning American prisoners of all grades, 
ranks, and branches of the service congre¬ 
gated there to be transported home. On 
June 4th, my birthday, I boarded an army 
transport and came home. 

■Although I was shot down in November of 
1943, my mother did not know what had 
happened to me until May of 1944. About 
that time the Germans broadcast a list of 
American prisoners of war that had been 
captured. In May of '44, my mother got the 
first letter that I had mailed in December of 
'43. It had taken almost six months to reach 
them. She only received about four other 
letters, and I only received about a half 
dozen letters from home, even though we 
had written infinitely more than that. After I 
got home, Mother received letters trickling 
back almost a year. Our communication 
with home was pretty poor, and I always 
thought that I shortened my parents' lives 
ten years by being there." 
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Country Boy Travels the Pacific 
During Tour of Duty 

A*Hdtu{a, ’rtyatcAe'i <zkcC THefruc TKc&MtMey 





“Eduard Ediott traveled62,000 nautkahmiles in 17 months of sea duty aboard the USS. Erookims. 



Edward Elliott served in the United States 
Navy aboard the U.S.S. Brookings during 
World War II. Mr. Elliott recalled his arrival 
at Camp Perry for bootcamp, The first 
thing they did was give you a haircut. I 
mean they scalped you! Then you went 
through a line and were issued shoes, 
blankets, uniforms, and other supplies. I 
got homesick at bootcamp. I don't make 
any bones about it. It was my first time 
away from home." 

Mr. Elliott was stationed at Gulf Port, Mis¬ 
sissippi for basic engineering school at the 
completion of bootcamp. He remembers 
the day he left Gulf Port for Atlanta, Geor¬ 
gia, aboard a coal burning locomotive. 
The uniform of the day was whites, and we 
were all night getting to Atlanta. When we 
got there the next morning, my whites were 
just as black as the ace of spades. There 
was a terminal there where we took show¬ 
ers and changed into our dress blues. 
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The 11SS. ’ll roofings was an assault personnef attadi^vesset 


“In January 1945,1 went aboard ship. I was 
on a brand new ship. The keel for the ship 
was laid in September of 1944 and it was 
launched on the 20th of November 1944. 
That's how fast it was built. When my ship 
left the states to sail to Hawaii, I was as¬ 
signed to battle station in the forward troop 
compartment. We were in heavy seas. 
The wind was blowing westerly and the 
ship was like an elevator going up and 
down. I got seasick and stayed seasick all 
the way to the Hawaiian Islands, five days 
of sailing. 

"A ship is self-contained. You've got your 
bed, kitchen, everything right there. It can 
get a little bit monotonous. I've seen the 
Pacific Ocean like a slate of glass. I've 
been in the edge of a typhoon during 40 or 
50 foot seas. Once we were in the South 
China Seas in a convoy when we hit a 
typhoon. Wetooka371/2 degree turn one 
night during the storm. The ship was only 
tested for 41 degrees. 


"Once when we were transporting Chinese 
troops, two of them died at sea and we had 
a sea burial. You don't have any other 
choice when you're out to sea. 

"I was in combat zones, but I didn't see any 
combat. When you're in the army you eat 
K- rations and sleep in foxholes. At least on 
a ship you eat three hot meals a day and 
have a place to sleep. I always said I had 
it easier when I was in service than I did 
back at home on the farm. I made a lot of 
friends of all types on the ship-Polish, 
Italian, Cajun, Swedish, Norwegian." 

Mr. Elliott was in the Philippines when World 
War II ended. He recalls the celebration 
was spectacular. On May 20,1946, he was 
discharged at Little Creek, Virginia. Sixty- 
two thousand nautical miles and 17 months 
later, Mr. Elliott had made a full circle back 
home to Virginia. For that twenty-one year 
old country boy from Warsaw, those 17 
months had been an opportunity to travel 
the Pacific as he served his country. 
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From Pearl to Iwo Jima 

Jack Brown: WWU Marine 


TKCctey SiuMex 


I joined the Marines in January of 1940. 
After basic training they asked,'How would 
you like to be a seagoing Marine?" The 
seagoing Marines wore pretty blue uni¬ 
forms, and that won me over right there. I 
was assigned to a light cruiser, the U.S.S. 
St. Louis , which carried about 1200 men; 
about 55 of these were Marines. When the 
ship left the port in July of 1940, we went on 
a cruise to see about establishing some air 
bases. We 
went all 
around to 
places 
such as 
Newfound¬ 
land, Ja¬ 
maica, and 
Trinidad. Then 
we took off for Califor¬ 
nia and headed up 
and down the West 
Coast From there we went 
to Hawaii, then the Philippines. Our ship 
happened to get back to Hawaii just in time 
to be there when the Japanese hit Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was around 8:00 in the morning on De¬ 
cember 7,1941. Four of us had arranged 
for a cab to take us on a tour of the island. 
I was taking a shower to get ready when 
general quarters went off. I said, ‘Isn't this 
something? On a Sunday, they are play¬ 
ing jokes on us." The first thing I knew, they 
announced that we were being attacked 
by the Japanese, and we were instructed 
to get to our battle stations. Well, there I 
was! If you didn't get to your battle station 
about two or three minutes after the order 


for general quarters was sounded, the 
watertight doors would be locked. If you 
were late, you couldn't get to your station. 
I just took off! I went to my battle station, 
shorts and all. I didn't have a chance to get 
dressed. 

When they started shooting our 30 caliber 
anti-aircraft, we knew the enemy planes 
were close to us. My battle station was on 
the lowest deck, down where they kept the 
ammunition for the six inch guns. Those 
shells weighed about 50-75 pounds 
each. We knew that the Japanese 
were shooting torpedoes. 

All one had to 
do was come 
down there 
and it was right 
at us. 

Our ship was tied 
up in the Navy yard, 
and our skipper asked permission 
from the CO in Pearl Harbor to get out in 
the waterway where he could maneuver 
around. He asked three times, but they 
refused his requests. Then he said, "I'm 
going!" He cut the line and drove that ship 
out there by himself. The only way out was 
around the burning battle wagons. Flames 
were leaping up off the water a foot high 
where the oil was leaking. 


•The Japanese "Zero” fyhter, used in 
‘Pearf'karbor attad^was the worlds 
most capable war plane in 1941. 
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lit the foreground is the tlJS St. Louis amidst the surprise attacHJy the Japanese on the 9/avy hast at (PearC 

Harbor. Hawaii - December 7.1941. 


We were the biggest ship there that day, 
and we were the only one that didnt get hit 
because we were moving. We weren’t a 
sitting duck. We were put on the black list 
because our skipper didn’t do what he was 
supposed to do. They could make it real 
rough on you in those days when orders 
were disobeyed. 

After Pearl Harbor, I was transferred to 
eight months of guard duty before I was 
sent overseas where I joined the 3rd Ma¬ 
rine Division on Guadalcanal. We hit Guam 
to set up a beach head. Establishing a 
beach head was the Marines' toughest 
assignment because the enemy was al¬ 
ready established and was up there look¬ 
ing down your throat. I'm telling you, you'd 
see people that you'd talked to ten minutes 
ago and they'd be dead. When I hit the 
beach and saw all those people dead, I 
didnt eat for two days. I was sick to my 
stomach. But before long, if there was a lull 


and I got a chance to eat, I could sit around 
dead soldiers and eat. Then, it never both¬ 
ered me. Isnt it funny how you can get 
hardened to things? 

At Guam, we lost a lot of people. We tried 
to surprise the Japanese more than any¬ 
thing else by getting there fast. We'd send 
our airplanes out and see the Japanese on 
these hills about five or six miles away. In 
the meantime, the ground troops would 
move on up and get pretty close to them. 
When we got in line where we wanted to be 
and were ready to attack, we had these fire 
guns which we would shoot up in the air. 
That was a signal for the artillery to cease 
fire so we wouldnt get hit. We secured 
Guam and ran the Japanese off of it. 

On Iwo Jima, we basically used the same 
plan, but Iwo was unlike any place where 
I’ve ever fought. You very seldom saw the 
enemy because they were entrenched in 
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tunnels and caves. When the Marines 
went up their way, the Japanese would 
shoot with rifles or machine guns. We 
would be right in the path. When I'd lie 
down to go to sleep at night, the island 
would quiver from the constant shelling. 
Our ships were out there shelling and air¬ 
planes were going over, and the Japanese 
were dug way down in the ground laugh¬ 
ing. It probably shook them a little but 
that's all. The only way we could get them 
was to shoot flame throwers into their tun¬ 
nels. The fire would just roar right through 
the tunnels. 

I got to Iwo Jima about 10 or 12 days after 
our men had gone in, so our beach head 
was already established. The first night 
that I was there, I dreamed that I got hit. I 
dreamed that the top of my head was 
blown off. I woke up screaming and holler¬ 
ing, ‘I'm not dead!' After that, when I 
walked across that place and could hear 
those bullets go zoom, zoom, zoom, right 
over my head, I wanted to crawl so bad. I 
felt like crawling right down on the ground 
like a snake. Even then it wasn't safe. 
There was nothing you could do and 
nowhere you could go. The Japanese 
knew every inch of that island. 

I had been there five days before I was hit. 
The night that I got hit, it was getting ready 
to turn dark. If you smoked, you had to 
smoke your last cigarette in the evening 
before it got dark. Then you couldnt smoke 
any more until the next morning. I was 
smoking my last cigarette. A Japanese 
came up over a wall. He saw me and I saw 
him just about at the same time. I threw my 
gun up. He had a hand grenade and was 
trying to detonate that thing to throw it at 
me. I was really putting the lead in him. 
Then when I killed him, I kind of thrilled a 
little. That's how I felt. Still, when I heard 
him screaming and hollering, or I heard the 
sound that they made when they were set 
afire in the tunnels with those flame throw¬ 
ers, it did something to you. They are 
human beings just like we are. When you 


hear a human being making that sound, 
and they wouldn't have made that sound 
unless they were terribly uncomfortable or 
something, I dont even know the exact 
word for it...it was really hard. 

We were in a hole that we had dug. A shell 
came over and burst in the air right over my 
head. It came down and hit me right under 
my helmet, just a little small piece. When I 
got hit, and I felt that blood running down 
my back, I was scared to reach my hand up 
there because of my dream. I was lucky 
that I wasnt injured any worse than I was. 
More than half of my company died. It was 
pretty bad. 

I was taken back to the company com¬ 
mander. The corpsman looked at me and 
dressed my head, and the next morning I 
was put aboard a ship to sail away. I went 
back to a little island across from Guam, 
my home port. When I got out of the 
hospital, I reported back to Guam and my 
company. We were training again for 
another step toward Tokyo, but the atomic 
bomb was dropped. 

When I think back on all the things that 
happened, the only thing I can say is I think 
God really had a part in it. I think he had 
some other plans for me. 


JadfoBnmm, Horn and raised in CoHfutm (Pafopjafo 
displays His;Purple iHeart, received for injuries at livo 
Jima. 
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Crossing the Rhine in the greatest airborne operation of the war was Staff 
Sergeant Thomas J. Boswell. As crew chief of a Troop Carrier C-47 
aircraft, he towed glider borne troops and equipment to a landing zone deep 
in German held territory east of the Rhine. 

Sgt. Boswell is a veteran crew chief in Colonel Frank Krebs' 440 Troop 
Carrier Group, awarded the Presidential Unit Citation for its work in the 
invasion of Normandy, the paratrooper and glider operation in Southern 
France, the airborne invasion of Holland, and the aerial resupply of the 
American troops at Bastogne. As part of Major General Paul L Williams 
U. S. Troop Carrier Forces, his group operated between invasions in the 
aerial transportation of thousands of tons of vitally needed gasoline, 
ammunition, and food to forward airstrips close to the fighting lines. 

- from a 1945 Northern Neck News article 


spent 18 months overseas during World 
I War II after I received the letter which 
■^started, 'Greetings...' I trained as an air¬ 
craft mechanic, but later moved up to an 
aerial engineer who flew with the plane. 

"When we went overseas by ship, it was just 
about as bad an experience as any I've 
seen with everyone getting seasick. You 
wouldn't believe it, but the men got sick 
sitting at the dock before we ever left Ninety- 
eight percent of the men got sick. It got 
pretty rough in the North Atlantic in March, 
I can tell you. The ship really rolled. I was 
standing on the deck right above the water 
line. You could stand at the rail, and the 
ship would roll back until all you could see 
was sky. Then she'd roll back the other way 
and all you could see was water. Thank 
goodness I never got seasick or airsick. 

"The worst group we ever had on the plane 
was a group of Indians wearing turbans on 
their heads. They were our allies, and we 
were flying a bunch of those rascals some¬ 
where. They were sick before we got off the 


ground and stayed sick until we landed. 

"I was on a C-47, a plane used for carrying 
cargo, dropping paratroopers, and evacu¬ 
ating the wounded. We were stationed at 
several bases overseas including Notting¬ 
ham and Exeter, England. We were there 
when D-Day occurred. 

•Our bases had barracks, but we were on 
the move most of the time and would be 
gone sometimes for a week at a time. We 
slept right in the plane. If the plane had a 
flat tire or something, we'd have to wait for 
a spare part to be delivered. Most of the 
time, there'd be three or four planes flying 
together. Onetime in France, we had aflat 
tire and I stayed with the plane while the 
others returned. There was an infantry 
outfit nearby, and they were sleeping in 
pup tents. The captain asked me if he 
could set his tent up under the wing, as it 
was misting rain. I invited him to sleep 
inside the plane with me and he accepted. 
At about 4 A.M. I heard him up saying, 'I've 
slept on the ground in the snow and ice, 
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but this is the coldest place I've ever slept 
in my life!' Frost had formed over the metal 
on the plane, and it was cold. I was used to 
it, and at least it wasn't raining on me. 

"We were in several different invasions. 
We would drop troopers and evacuate the 
wounded from the front lines. We resup¬ 
plied Patton's army when it got cut off in 
France with no gasoline. Patton had put all 
the tanks in a circle when he ran out of fuel. 
We dropped gasoline in packs of five gal¬ 
lon cans, and before the cans hit the ground, 
the boys would be scrambling for them. In 
two hours, Patton's army was on the move 
again. 

“When we were resupplying, sometimes 
we'd land, sometimes we'd just drop sup¬ 
plies in, and at other times, we'd go in and 
pick up the wounded. We carried a nurse 
most of the time when we picked up the 
wounded. Our plane could carry around 
twenty wounded on stretchers at a time. 

■We dropped a lot of paratroopers on dif¬ 
ferent invasions. The worst times were the 
invasions when we were flying behind enemy 
territory. It was rough on D-Day, I can tell 
you. Before it started, they got you keyed 
up to do the job. I was scared, I can tell you 
that. When we flew in on D-Day, the enemy 
had dug in on the French coast and were 
shooting at us, throwing everything they 
had at us. Bombers had been coming in 
ahead of us, and battleships were shoot¬ 
ing at them. The foot soldiers had to go 
ashore in all that fire. We brought para¬ 
troopers in and dropped them behind the 
lines. 

■We lost more men at Bastogne than any 
other time. I was supposed to go on that 
mission but it was one of those quick, 
hurry-up things. A few of us had gone to a 
town off the base. They were looking for us 
but couldn't find us, so they sent some¬ 
body else in our place. We had five out of 
seven planes that didn't come back. The 
plane we would have been on didn't get 
back so I think somebody was looking out 


for us that day. I still believe people know 
when they're going to get it. We had a 
couple of guys who used to say, 'I am 
going to get it when I get over there.' We 
laughed at them and thought it was a big 
joke, made fun of them really. One of them 
was killed on his first mission. Another one 
started crying when we were discussing a 
mission that was coming up. He said that 
he felt like his time was up. We made a big 
joke of that, too, and he was killed the very 
next day. I figured there must be some¬ 
thing to it. I made up my mind if I ever felt 
like that, I would try to get out of that 
mission. 


'On several occasions, our plane was shot 
up with bullets, and we were lucky that the 
big stuff never hit us. When the 30 caliber 
bullets hit our plane, it sounded like rocks 
hitting tin cans. You'd hear something, 
look down, and there'd be a bullet hole 
down by your foot. But there was another 
way to look at it... it was the prettiest display 
of fireworks you have ever seen in your life, 
and you were flying through it! It was 
amazing we got through it. 


■We wore parachutes, flack vests, and 
helmets. We flew night and day. In our 
training, we never jumped but were taught 



Sgt Thomas’Bosioetf 
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how to hook up our parachutes. We wore 
a chest parachute, not like the regular 
paratroopers. For some reason, the para¬ 
troopers were petrified in the plane. To us 
it was home, but they were scared to death 
and couldn't jump out quickly enough. Once 
they got out they seemed to be happy. 
That's the way they were trained, I sup¬ 
pose. 

"It was our responsibility to see that they all 
jumped out. The first guy would go and the 
rest would follow. The last guy could be 
trouble, and we were supposed to make 
sure he got out even if we had to give him 
a shove. They had to jump one right after 
the other with no hesitating in between, 
and they carried a load of stuff. I dont 
know how they handled it. 

"After the surrender we were hauling the 
boys back from the concentration camps. 
When we landed in one field, these guys 
came running when they recognized the 
numbers on the side of our plane. They 
were some of the crews that had been shot 
down and taken prisoner. Guys that nor¬ 
mally weighed 150 pounds weighed about 
80 pounds, and were just skin and bones. 
This one captain told us that when his 
plane was shot down, no sooner had he hit 
the ground than the Germans had him. 
They took him into this big building and 
started interrogating him. He wouldn't tell 
them anything except his name, rank, and 
serial number. He said this German got 
mad at him and said, 'If you wont tell us, I'll 
tell you.' Then the German proceeded to 
tell him how many planes they had and 
where they were stationed. They knew 
more about it than he did. The captain said 
the Germans had a great intelligence sys¬ 
tem. Our intelligence wasnt that good. 
They'd send us on some missions and say 
that everything was cleared out, there were 
no guns in the way, and it was a gravy train. 
We'd get half way there and the enemy 
would cut loose everything they had at us. 
The Germans were very smart. If we hadn't 
cut their fuel supply off, they would have 
won the war. We captured airfields, and 


they had brand new planes lined up on the 
field with the gas tanks dry. That's what 
whipped them." 

"When the war ended, we started flying 
what I called excursion trips. We'd pick up 
personnel who had never been in combat 
and fly from England to certain routes into 
Germany. We'd try to explain to them what 
took place at the different locations. Basi¬ 
cally, what we were doing was sightsee¬ 
ing, just killing time. 

"The commanding officer came one day 
and asked if I wanted to go home. They 
were assigning a crew to Japan, and we 
could get a 30-day furlough before going 
on to Japan or we could choose to stay 
with the old outfit not knowing what our 
orders would be. We had a choice. I chose 
the 30-day furlough. About seven crews 
flew into Iceland in July. We got iced in and 
stayed there for almost a month. While we 
were there, the Japanese surrendered. We 
heard the news, but we still didn't know for 
sure what was going on. 

"We were finally sent back to the states and 
went by train to Fort Lee, Maryland. It was 
the middle of the night really. The next 
morning, they called us all, about 400, into 
this big building. They said, 'How many in 
here want furloughs?' Well, we all did. 
They asked, 'How many want a discharge?' 
Most wanted that, too. If you wanted a 
furlough you'd be out in three hours. If you 
wanted a discharge you'd have to stay 
three days to get it. I took the discharge. I 
hitchhiked into Washington, D.C., rode the 
bus to Richmond, and hitchhiked to War¬ 
saw. I got home about 6:30 A.M. and saw 
my baby daughter for the first time. She 
took one look at me and started scream¬ 
ing. 

"All the fighting could get on your nerves, 
but when I got home I just went on about 
my business. I wouldn't give a plug nickel 
to go back, but I wouldn't take a million 
dollars for the experience." 
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One of Those Devils 


"American parachutists-devils in 
ba^y pants-are less than 100 me¬ 
ters from my outpost line. I can't 
sleep at night; they pop up from 
nowhere and we never know when 
or how they strike next. Seems like 
the black-hearted devils are every¬ 
where..." 

found in the diary ofa Qerman officer 
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Robert Lowery shows staff members his (Purple. Heart for 
injuries received at Anzio “Beach. 

Q: When did you enter the service? 

A: I was drafted and went in on February 10, 
1942. I had one of the earlier numbers. We went 
to Camp Lee and then to Macon, Georgia, for 
basic training about six weeks. I volunteered for 
the paratroopers and was sent to Fort Benning 
for training. We stayed in Fort Benning for a 
while and then went over to a camp in Alabama. 
We stayed there for about two months. That's 
when they formed the 82nd Airborne Division. 

Q: Why did you join the paratroopers? 

A: I don't know sometimes. I just thought it might 
be fun. I always liked airplanes and thought I'd 
get a few rides. It was a one way trip; you got a 
ride in but you didn't get to fly home. 
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in Baggy Pants 


Q: You must have been adventurous then? 

A: Well, I always did like to fly. I had flown before 
around here. We stayed a month at Fort Ben- 
ning for special training. They'd pull you up by 
a rope on a cable 250 feet in the air. You were 
attached to a parachute. Then they dropped 
you and it gave you an idea of what it's like to 
jump from a plane. During the fourth week, you 
had to make five jumps. You jumped once a 
day for five times. Then you were qualified as a 
paratrooper. 

Q: Was your first jump as thrilling as you 
thought it might be? 

A: It was kind of the easiest one. You had been 
building up to it for so long. It came right easy. 
The second and third and fourth and fifth ones 
were the ones when you began to get a little 
anxious and worried. But after that it wasn't 
much trouble. About the fourth and fifth jump 
was when some of them wouldn't go through 
with it. If they couldnt jump, they would be 
shipped out somewhere else for some other 
kind of training. 

Q: What's the hardest part about the jump? 

A: When we had all of the equipment on, we 
came down right hard. A lot of them sprained 
an ankle or broke a leg from the weight when 
the wind was blowing a little bit. If the wind was 
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blowing 10 to 15 miles an hour, you would just 
slam down on the ground. But most of the time 
it was enjoyable. When you first jump and your 
parachute opens, it whips you back in the air. 
It's right much of a shock. Then it's nice floating 
down; everything is just quiet and still. You 
don't hear anything. 

Q: Did you ever worry about your parachute 
opening? 

A: Every now and then one wouldn't open. We 
had one fellow killed during training. His para¬ 
chute didn't open and he didn't pull his reserve 
chute in time. The reserve chute is the one in 
front. The one on the back is the main para¬ 
chute. That was pulled out by a cord that was 
attached to a cable in the airplane. You were 















not responsible for pulling the main para¬ 
chute, but if it didn't open, you pulled the 
reserve chute. 

Q: Did you jump with any equipment? 

A: I was communications sergeant and 
was in charge of radio personnel and tele¬ 
phone equipment. I carried a bag which 
contained a radar set. They also had a set 
on the plane. We were called the Pathfind¬ 
ers and jumped about 15 minutes ahead of 
the other group. After we jumped, we were 
supposed to set up the radar equipment. 
Then the plane could hone in on that piece 
of equipment that was on the ground. 

Q: Where did you go after training? 

A: We shipped out of New York and went 
by ship to Casablanca, North Africa. We 
stayed there for a while and trained in the 
desert for about three weeks before being 
shipped to Algiers. That's where we stayed 
until we made the jump in Sicily. About 
July 9th, the invasion of Sicily took place. 
That's when quite a few of our planes were 
shot down by our own Navy. They started 
shooting at us and shot down about 10 or 
12 planes. A lot of our men were killed. 
They knew we were coming, but some¬ 
body started shooting and the rest of them 
started shooting too. It scattered every¬ 
body around right much because when 
the pilots realized they were being shot at, 
some of them went one way and some the 
other. 


Sgt !Rp6ertLozoery (centerfront) ukls trained in Sicihj to 
operate the radar equipment used by the (Pathfinder team 
to signaCplanes carrying other paratroopers. 



Q: Were you involved in this? 

A: Yes, I was shot at, but we didn't have 
much trouble when we jumped in Sicily. It 
was something like in Desert Storm. By 
the time we got in, they were giving up. 
There weren't many Germans in the area. 

Q: What was your job as a paratrooper? 
A: Most of the time our company didn't go 
in until the second night of the invasion. 
The other part of the regiment jumped 
ahead of us behind enemy lines. The 
regular army came in by sea, and they 
were hoping to cut off the Germans. We 
jumped with some of our weapons, but the 
heavy equipment was dropped separately. 
We had to find that on the ground after it 
had been dropped. 

Q: When did you jump? 

A: We jumped at night The enemy couldnt 
see us coming in so we had a little bit 
better chance. You didn't know where you 
were going to land. You might land in a 
tree or on a house. If there was a little bit 
of moonlight, you could see about where 
you were coming in. The parachutes then 
couldn't be guided like these today. If you 
pulled on the side strings a little bit, you 
could slide it one way or the other, but you 
really couldnt guide them. 

When we jumped at Sicily, about 2000 
jumped. There were 14 paratroopers per 
plane. They hadnt gotten these big air¬ 
planes then. There were all these little 
two-engine planes like the DC-3 and DC- 
47. When we jumped at Sicily, they were 
shooting at us. Every fifth bullet in the 
machine gun was what they called atracer 
which has red phosphorus on it. When 
that comes up, it's like a little red firefly 
coming at you. We could see the bullets 
coming. As we were drifting down, we 
could see the tracers coming up at us. 
Some of the men were hit. 

We were supposed to land near Gela, a 
seaport which had already been taken. 
We went in as support. We landed 4 or 5 
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miles from it. Once we landed, we sort of 
grouped together to get enough to do 
something. 

Q: Were you looking for somebody special 
when you landed? 

A: No, (with a laugh), we were looking for 
anybody who could speak English. When 
you hit the ground, you could see some¬ 
body close to you. When you jump out of 
the plane, you come out just as close to the 
person in front of you as you can. You 
don't want to hesitate at all. The pilots are 
supposed to throttle down to about 100 
miles an hour when you come out. So if 
you wait 2 or 3 seconds at 100 miles an 
hour, you've got 2 or 3 hundred yards 
between people, half a mile apart if you 
dont come out real quick. 

We didnt have much to do the night we 
jumped in Sicily because there wasnt much 
fighting there. Most of the Italians surren¬ 
dered. Our company, especially, didnt 
have very much combat at all in Sicily. 
Three or four were wounded, and one was 
killed. From Gela, we moved by foot up the 
coast. We didnt have any transportation. 
The army had some jeeps available for the 
paratroopers. We captured some of the 
towns as we moved up the coast of south¬ 
ern Sicily. We were there about two weeks. 
Then they sent us back to our base in 
northern Africa to regroup, get new equip¬ 
ment, and rest. 

In mid-September, we jumped again dur¬ 
ing the invasion of Selerno Beach in Italy. 
Again, we jumped there after the first night 
of the invasion. The Germans had a little 
more power there than they did in Sicily 
and were getting ready to run us off the 
beach head. The whole division jumped in 
at one time and went up in the hills to set up 
outposts and so on. We had right much 
trouble; it was more of a fight, about two 
weeks of steady fighting. Quite of few of 
our men were killed. Then we were sent 
further up the coast and went up to Naples 
about the first of October. The Americans 


took Naples, and the Germans pulled out. 
We stayed in Naples for several weeks 
patrolling the town. It had already been 
captured. We were more or less police. 
Later on when they got more troops in, 
they pulled us out. 

About the 25th of January, we went in on 
landing boats at Anzio. There was not 
much of a beach head at Anzio because it 
is flat. The Germans were up in the hills 
looking down, and they could see every¬ 
thing everybody was doing. That's why it 
was so bad. It was kind of a mess there. 
We didnt have enough troops to do what 
we were supposed to. We came in at early 
dawn. There wasnt much artillery as we 
landed, and we went up into the woods 
and tried to run the Germans off. Our men 
stayed in position until April when we fi¬ 
nally got enough troops to break through. 

I was wounded in the early morning on 
February 10, 1944, by shrapnel from artil¬ 
lery shell. Several others got hurt and 
some were killed at the same time. My leg 
got shot up pretty bad and it became in¬ 
fected and wouldn't clear up. The next six 
months I spent in the hospital. I was in a 
field hospital until they got a boat load to 
send to a larger hospital in Naples. The 
field hospital was just a tent set up with an 
operating room and cots. Then I was 
shipped back to Algiers where they had a 
big base hospital. I got back in the United 
States in May and landed at Charleston, 
South Carolina, before being shipped into 
Boston. I stayed there for a week until they 
found out I was from Virginia. Then they 
shipped me to White Sulfur Springs, West 
Virginia, which was the nearest hospital 
that had nerve surgery. I stayed there until 
the last part of September when I was 
discharged. 

Q: Have you ever been back? 

A: Last spring, a group of us went back 
over there to Africa and Italy. We didn't 
recognize much of it. Everything had 
changed. 
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The Supreme Sacrifice 

Bowen Killed in Korean Conflict 


^ 'XbHienlif Sc/toold a*ut THoeflt THutquee# 


Charles “Ellsworth “Bowen was honored 
5yfamily and friends at a memorial 
service in KovemBer, 1987 when his 
name zoas finally inscribed in the 
“Korean Conflict section of the “Virginia 
“War Memorialin 9(ichmond “Virginia. 



Charles Ellsworth Bowen, the only 
Richmond County man killed in the Korean 
Conflict, was fatally injured on July 14, 
1953, just thirteen days before an armi¬ 
stice agreement was signed to end the 
war. Described by his sergeant as the 
bravest guy I ever saw,' Bowen was cap¬ 
tured by the Chinese, and his body was 
never returned to the states. 


On August 10,1991, Mr. Charles C. How¬ 
ard of Salt Lake City, Utah, received a 
telephone call from our staff, almost forty 
years after the night when he was under 
enemy fire at Christmas Hill, Korea. Mr. 
Howard was with Charles Ellsworth Bowen 
on the night when he was fatally wounded. 
What follows is his firsthand account of 
that experience. 
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Charlie Bowen was a PFC, a radio man. I 
was only 19 years old, and I was a ser¬ 
geant. Charlie and I were together his last 
night. I was with him at the end. 

It was the evening of July 14th, 1953. We 
were at a place called Christmas Hill. I'm 
not sure why it was called that because I 
didnt see any Christmas trees. That night 
both sides had command of high ground. 
The Chinese occupied one set of moun¬ 
tains; we occupied another. We were star¬ 
ing at each other. 

On this occasion, there was a greater dis¬ 
tance between us than usual. Outposts 
were set up between the two to listen and 
watch, mainly during the night. Usually 
there were only three or four men in the 
outpost, but since we were so far apart we 
had a company site outpost which was 
very large, about 250 men. We had just 
moved into that area to relieve another 
camp. As soon as we occupied our out¬ 
post, the Chinese attacked, first by artillery 
and then with the infantry. When we were 
finally given orders to withdraw, it was too 
late. We were totally overrun by the Chi¬ 
nese. 

The Chinese occupied our foxholes while 
we were made to lie out in the open. I was 
in the middle. Charlie was on my right, and 
there was a Korean boy on my left. We 
thought we were going to be okay. Then 
the Chinese shot me in the foot, I guess in 
an attempt to discourage the three of us 
from trying to escape during the night. 


Later in the evening, there was an artillery 
outburst. I'm pretty sure that was when 
Charlie took a hit because I heard him let 
out a grunt. He took it silently and coolly 
and didn't share it with me. When I got shot 
in the foot, I sure shared it with him and 
everybody else within 10 miles. 

The next morning, July 15, the Chinese 
soldiers approached us and said, "Get up, 
move north." At this time Charlie was still 
alive, and I hadn't noticed he was severely 
wounded. I said, "Come on, Charlie." 

He replied, "No. I'm too shot up." 

They're going to kill us if we don't go," I told 
him. 

The Korean boy and I tried to pick Charlie 
up to carry him along with us. Charlie 
begged us, "Please Sarge, don't. It hurts 
too bad." 

The Chinese got pretty forceful with us at 
that point and gestured for us to get mov¬ 
ing. Later, I saw some Chinese moving 
troops on stretchers behind their lines to 
the north. I never did see Charlie again. I 
can only assume that he died there. I'm 
pretty sure his body never came home. 

I've thought perhaps I should have stayed 
with Charlie. He was a heck of a guy. You 
just cant know how many, many times I've 
thought over that night through the years. 




% 


There's much 1 cannot understand 
(But sure as god has made me, 
lfl but (enda helping hand, 

The handof Qod zoidaidme 
2'm sure there must be hidden powers, 
To help us aid our brother; 

*We hoCdhis hand in one of ours 
And god uhdhold the other. 

-Odie (Reaves 

.—- 
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• — joined the Marine Corps in 1952, and 
volunteered for four years during the 
^ Korean War. I trained at Paris Island, 
South Carolina. Looking back, I remember 
some humorous things that happened 
during training. The sand fleas at Paris 
Island were terrible. We would be standing 
at attention and sand fleas would start 
biting, but we couldn’t slap them. So we 
would wait when we thought the sergeant 
wasnt looking to swat, but he'd catch us 
every time. He'd say, 'Okay, Private, get 
that flea. We are going to have a burial 
tonight.' Then we'd have to go out and find 
a matchbox to bury it in. If you couldntfind 
the flea, you just put something in the box 
to pretend you had a flea. The first night all 
of this was new to me. We had to go out 
and dig a grave for the flea, a big hole six by 
six feet. Then we put the box in it. The 
sergeant said, 'Now, sing over the funeral.' 

I got tickled and laughed a little bit, and 
boy, I should never have done that. He 
made me cover it all up, dig it back up, and 
redo it. He said, This time you've got to be 
serious. You don't laugh at funerals.' So I 
didn't laugh anymore! We buried that 
daggone flea again, but the next time we 
were very serious about it. 

"Once during cold weather training in 
Nevada, we were sent out from the biv¬ 
ouac and were told not to get captured. 
The area was covered with snow, and men 
were dressed up in white uniforms and 
were on skis try ing to capture us. They told 
us if we were captured, we would be pun¬ 
ished. We were fighting for about three 
days before I got caught. You know what 
they did? They put me in a jeep and sent 
me downtown to a nice warm quonset hut, 
with a radio and three hot meals a day. If I 
had known that, I would have been cap¬ 
tured the first day! 

"I was trained to shoot one of the big rifles 
in an anti-tank company. The rifle was 
dangerous because it had a back blast of 
30 feet. You couldn't stand behind it be¬ 
cause it would kill you and anything else 



On the Front Line 

with Robert Clarke 

and THlcAaf SluM&t, 



%p6ert Clarice, seated, mas part of a crew that 
manned this weaporu 
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back there. We couldn't shoot it in a con¬ 
cealed area. We had to be out in the open 
so that meant the enemy could see us 
when we were shooting. 

■I went overseas on the General Hase . 
After our trip, the ship was dry docked. 
When we left San Francisco, women, par¬ 
ents, and children were standing at the 
dock waving at us. We were leaning against 


tents and then they marched us to the front 
lines. I was in combat as soon as I got 
there. It was right different from Warsaw. It 
took several of us to carry and set up the 
big rifle. The gunner carried the sights, the 
assistant gunner took the tripod, and three 
of us toted the gun. There were five ammo 
carriers that carried five or six shells on 
their backs. 



Illustration: T.J. Jones 


the rail waving back. They came over the 
loud speaker and said, 'Do not lean on the 
railings. They are so rusty, they might fall 
off.' I thought, 'I've got to go across the 
Pacific Ocean in a boat that you cant wave 
from...golly!' That thing broke down so 
many times. We got to Hawaii and thought 
we'd have a good time when we got off the 
ship. They wouldnt even let our ship into 
harbor. That was the first time we had seen 
lights in over 15 days and we couldnt even 
get off the ship. It took us 21 days to get 
over to Korea. 

"When I got to Korea, we spent one night in 


"We had some Korean convicts who were 
on the friendly side. We used them to carry 
ammo and supplies. I remember the first 
night they sent me out there. Two of us 
and some Korean convicts were going 
back and forth, carrying ammo through 
the rice paddies. We'd slip and fall in the 
mud and they'd stand there and go, 'Heel 
Heel Heel' They could walk a little path up 
on the rice paddies about two feet wide 
and never slip off of it. We'd be down in the 
bottom, up to our necks in mud. They'd 
stand there waiting for us, laughing the 
whole time. I guess they thought we were 
some kind of stupid. 
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Redfess soon 6ecame accustomed to 6eing underfire, 


■Some lieutenants found a horse in Seoul, 
and we all chipped together to buy her. 
Then we trained her to carry ammo. The 
name of our gun was Reckless, so we 

"In my career I have seen many animals 
that have been adopted by Marines, 
but never in all my experience have I 
seen one which won the hearts of so 
many as did this lovely little lady known 
as Deckless." 

-Randolph McC. Pate, It. Gen., UdMC 

named the horse Sgt. Reckless. We even 
gave her sergeant stripes. Sometimes 
they would go out and give her a little beer, 
and she'd get wired up. Then we'd have a 
regular court martial and take her stripes. 
She went through several months of com¬ 
bat. At first she was real nervous during 
shelling, but then she got so it didn't bother 
her. Afterthe war, they brought her back to 
California and turned her loose. 

■The fighting was pretty continuous. There 
were more spurts of it at the first of the 
month. We always said the Communists 



hut thefirstfeu) times she jumped off adfourfeet 

gave them the ammunition only on the first 
of the month because that was when eve¬ 
rything broke loose. The first fifteen days 
of the month were right rough and the last 
fifteen were pretty easy. There was still 
some action going on, but it was not as 
heavy. You could count on it from the 1 st 
to the 15th to be really rough. 

■It was a little bit like a game. There was a 
line about midway in the country that we 
couldn't cross. We would send patrols out 
but couldn't take any land or occupy it. 
MacArthur was fired because he kept going 
in taking land and occupying it, just like in 
World War II, even after President Truman 
had told him to stop. For two or three 
years, a lot of people were killed just shoot¬ 
ing back and forth across that line. I was 
on the front line the whole time, from the 
day I got there until the armistice was 
signed. We were fighting right on up until 
10 minutes to 10 on the day they signed 
the truce. 

■We would sleep when we could. I've been 
up five days in a row. We couldn't shave, 
and there was no water to take a bath. You 
got to know each other real well, some¬ 
times from the smell almost. That's the way 
things went. 
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■About 3,500 Chinese Communist troops 
attacked us on the western front on Pork 
Chop Hill, T-Bone and Old Baldy Hills. It 
was my birthday, March 24th. They were 
mostly shooting mortar and heavy artillery 
at us. We just fell to the ground to protect 
ourselves. The intercom had a wire that 
ran to the talk box and that kept getting 
shot up that night. So they gave me the job 
to take messages back and forth by mouth. 
I ran that hill back and forth all night long. 
Every time I hung my foot and fell, a shell 
would blow and I would already be on the 
ground. I made it that night, but people 
were very scarce the next day. In one day, 
eight of us were left out 
of about 300 people, 
me and seven others. 

Eight left...it kind of 
wipes out your mind, 
does funny things to 
you. I was young, 18 
years old, when you 
dont normally think 
about dying. But that 
would make you think 
about it. Out of the 
300, there were so 
many you didn't know 
but what really hurt 
were the ones that you 
were close to. They 
were with you one day, 
and the next day they’d be gone. It's some¬ 
thing I'd like to forget. You cant really 
forget it, but you cant dwell on it either. 

"A lot of people didnt call it a war. They 
called it a conflict. It's a matter of opinion, 

I guess. I went over there with 3,000 Ma¬ 
rines and only 1,300 came back. A lot of 
men were lost. You can call it anything you 
want, but it was war. Any time somebody 
is shooting at you and you're shooting 
back, I call it war. 

"I had several close calls. After you had 
been there a while, you could listen when 
a shell was going over and could tell if it 
was going by or if it was going to drop sort 


of close. One day I was in an outdoor toilet 
when I heard this shell coming over. When 
I heard it, I left that toilet right quick. I came 
out of that toilet and hit the ground. Boom! 
When I looked up the toilet was gone, 
wiped out. I got a couple of scratches, 
nothing serious. 

"We used to do some crazy things. When 
the enemy shot at us and missed, we 
would run out in the open and wave a white 
flag back and forth to tease them. Then we 
would zero in and shoot back at them. 
That was kind of crazy because they could 
see us better when we did that and zero in 
closer. Most of the time we were lucky 
because we could zero 
our rifle in quicker than 
they could. A lot of the 
times, we could see the 
enemy. The snipers 
were the worst I've seen 
our Air Force take a hill¬ 
side and cover it with 
fire, and 30 minutes 
later, 'Ping!' The snip¬ 
ers were living in the 
mountains. The day 
they signed the truce, 
we headed to a stream 
up in the mountains to 
take a bath, and do you 
know, Koreans were 
coming out of the same 
mountains we were on? They were bring¬ 
ing their families out. They had been dug 
in, living right there, and would come out at 
night and shoot at us. The children would 
come out just as white as snow; some of 
them had never seen sunshine. Their liv¬ 
ing conditions were terrible. Some of them 
didn't even have clothes on their backs. 

"The way they used the kids was terrible. 
They would put guns on 12 or 13 year old 
boys. These kids would come straight at 
you; they wouldn't stop. You’d kill them 
and wouldn't even know until afterwards 
that it was a child. I mean, that was terrible. 

"After the truce was signed, all we did was 
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"We Had more time after 
the truce, and there was 
nothing else to do so we 
made realfancy foxholes* 


dig. Every day we would get up, get a 
shovel, and dig foxholes and trenches. 
After the truce we got a few hot meals. We 
had hot meals anyway. We'd take those 
old sea rations and heat them up. I blew up 
more than one can of beans. They'd get 
too hot and boom! Beans were every¬ 
where. We had more time after the truce, 
and there was nothing else to do so we 
made real fancy foxholes. We were pre¬ 
paring in case the shooting started up 
again. 

"I didn't meet anyone from home until my 
last day over there. We were all standing 
together listening to the big speech about 
being over there and going home when 
somebody tapped me on the shoulder. It 
was Maywood Edwards. He was in a differ¬ 
ent company and had only been a few 
miles from where I was the whole time. 

"We came back on a big ship with the Army 
personnel. We didnt have enough Ma¬ 
rines left of my company to fill a boat. 
There were only 1,300 of us returning. The 
trip home was really nice. It was wonder¬ 
ful! The ship had a nice cafeteria with big 
round tables, almost like Lowery's Restau¬ 
rant. 


"When we got back to California, it was so 
foggy. We sat up all night on the ship so we 
could seethe lights from the United States. 
It had been almost two years since we had 
seen the good old U.S.A. Do you know we 
went under the Golden Gate Bridge and 
never did see a light? There was so much 
smog. Even after the ship was docked, we 
couldn't see anything. I couldn't believe it. 

"I stayed about a week in San Diego before 
heading home to Warsaw. When I got to 
Warsaw, nobody came out with a band or 
anything. I didnt expect it though. It was 
a different type of war, a different genera¬ 
tion. We were in it because we thought we 
had to be in it. We were part of our country, 
and that was the thing to do. We didnt 
expect anything. We were glad it was over 
and we were safe to go home. I had friends 
who lost arms, legs. I mean it was terrible, 
but all war is that way. Once you get back 
to the states, you sort of put it all behind 
you. It was like a dream. 

"I'm glad I did it. If I had it to do over, I might 
go through it again, I dont know. We had 
a lot of rough times. They teach you right 
tough in the Marine Corps to do things 
over again, so I guess I would." 
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oing into the military is strange 
because it's a completely different 
lifestyle. When I joined the U.S. 
Coast Guard, I had the slight advantage of 
being a little older than the average recruit 
of 18. I went in the service in 1970, right 
when things were at their peak in Vietnam. 
The Coast Guard is under the Department 
of Treasury except during wartime. Then it 
is under the jurisdiction of the Navy. Dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam era, since we never de¬ 
clared war, we were still under the Depart¬ 
ment of Treasury, an example of the politi¬ 
cal problems which existed at the time. 
The Coast Guard handles all maritime law 
and commercial at-sea rescues, anything 
that deals with ships at sea or in navigable 
waterways. 

"We had a great time on the bus ride up to 
our induction center at Cape Bay, New 
Jersey, like a bus load of school kids going 
to a big party. The man in charge never 
said anything to us at all until the bus 
pulled through the gates. We pulled over 
and the man underwent a complete trans¬ 
formation. He told us to stop what we were 
doing because we were in the military now. 
From that moment on our lives were differ¬ 
ent. We were told what to do, when to do 
it, and how to do it. We did not think for 
ourselves. We learned military tactics and 
had a lot of physical training. Of course, 
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(Roger tHicfe 


Once in a Lifetime 
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we had our own theory of what they were 
trying to do-they were trying to kill us! 
There was one guy who was really fat, and 
he just couldn't take the rigorous physical 
training. One day, that grown man was on 
his hands and knees on the ground, crying 
for his mommy. 

"There were people from every walk of life 
thrown together in training. That in itself 
was an experience. I ran into a kid whose 


family was extremely wealthy and traveled 
in their own Lear jet. Then another kid in the 
same outfit had on the second pair of store- 
bought shoes he had owned in his entire 
life. At the training center, it didn't matter 
who you were. 

"The first four weeks of training were the 
worst. Lots of people got homesick. Some 
would pack up and say they were going 
home; they had had enough. They actually 
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would leave and a couple of weeks later 
you'd see them back in the disciplinary unit 
called 'Red Hats.' They wore the regular 
uniform, but all of their accessories were 
red: red hats, leggings, and waistband. 

"As you went on through boot camp, you 
really got down to the brass tacks of mili¬ 
tary training. Once during training with our 
weapons, we were doing forward thrusts. 
My weapon slipped out of my right hand 
and the butt of my weapon caught the in¬ 
structor, who was standing in front of me, 
right in the stomach. I did pushups for¬ 
ever! 

"The first ship I was assigned to was an 
active patrol boat out of Alaska that pa¬ 
trolled waterways for illegal contraband. 
We worked out of an Alaskan command 
but worked all the way over to Vietnam, 
depending on where they needed us. 


Mainly, we dealt with smugglers and did a 
lot of at-sea rescues with commercial ships 
on down. We didn't go 2000 miles to sea in 
patrol boats to handle large ships. We 
never lost any of our people during sea 
rescues, although we came close. Most of 
the time we put one of our crew on board a 
distressed vessel and took the people off 
of it. 

■All the rescues were unusual, but some of 
them stood out a little more than others. 
One time, we were rescuing a sinking boat. 

I had on a wet suit that had a little hole in the 
knee. I was trying to coax a woman to jump 
from the sinking ship. She couldnt under¬ 
stand English, and she would not jump. 
When the water got up to the hole in the 
knee of my wet suit, I thought, That's deep 
enough. We've got to get her off of this 
boat!' I told someone to grab her by the 
arms and hold her. I hit her with my fist. 
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You've heard the expression, 'Knocking 
someone's lights out'? Well, that's what I 
did. I knocked the lady out, then we picked 
her up and threw her over. When she woke 
up, she was an unhappy customer. The 
captain interrogated us about the incident. 
It turned out okay, but he felt we could have 
used some other method. In cases like 
that, you dont have time to think. You act. 

"Being in storms was harrowing. Once we 
were hit by a wave and the ship made a list. 

I ended up standing on a wall to remain 
upright. One of the worst storms that we 
were in was a snow storm. There was such 
a buildup of snow and ice on the ship, we 
had a permanent list. We had to limp into 
a cove and then spent two days with base¬ 
ball bats and axes breaking the ice off. The 
ship looked like an ice sculpture. 

"We learned to expect the unexpected. I 
learned not to sleep very well. I slept with 
my eyes open. If someone moved in front 
of me, I would see him. 

"I had a hard time readjusting when I got 
home. The biggest problem of all was 
coming back and not being accepted as a 
returning war veteran. Back then, America 
was split down the middle on Vietnam. The 
guys involved in the fighting were in a 
Catch-22 position, a no-win situation. I felt 
that the reason for the war, for us being 
there, was right. But I did not agree with 
the way the war was handled. History has 
proven that politicians cant run a war, and 
that's what happened in Vietnam. Look at 
the Desert Storm conflict. The military ran 
that and look how well it went. 

■Everyone handled the readjustment dif¬ 
ferently. You felt like there would always 
be a confrontation due to the hostility of the 
public at that time, so what you found 
yourself doing was avoiding people. I had 
an experience at a job interview where the 
employer closed my folder once he real¬ 
ized I was a Vietnam vet and said, We have 
nothing else to discuss.' It was hard to 



handle, especially when I thought, What 
did I do? I did no more than I was asked to 
do.' Most of the returning vets then were 
onalosttrack. Nothing was clear. It wasn't 
declared a war, the population didn't sup¬ 
port you, and we weren't welcomed home. 
You never saw you had accomplished 
anything. The military command was hand¬ 
cuffed by politics. But, I only had one goal- 
-to come home in one piece. 


"My father told me, 'Roger, you would not 
take a million dollars for what youVe learned, 
and you would not take a million dollars to 
do it again.' It was one of those 'once in a 
lifetime experiences.' It puts you on a 
different plane in life and makes the very 
small things unimportant. Where you used 
to be worried about trivial things, you began 
to worry about whether you'd wake up 
tomorrow. Some things happened to you 
that you tried to forget. Some things hap¬ 
pened that changed your life forever. * 
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When Mac Lowery first enlisted for two 
years in the Marine Corps, he looked at it 
as an adventure. However, boot camp at 
Paris Island was quite an adjustment for 
this young man from Warsaw. "Believe me, 
coming from an average middle-class 
background and being used to having 
your mama wash and iron your clothes 
and make up your bed, it was quite a shock 
to find yourself with three lunatics in wide- 
brimmed hats calling you all kinds of bad 
names and chasing you around. We had 
to get up at 4 or 5 in the morning. After 
about a week of this, I had my pants and 
everything sitting at the foot of my bed. 
Before they could turn the lights on, I was 


job we'd been given, we might have a 
chance to live through it. I worked in what 
was called Force Logistic Support Group 
Alpha. We took all the damaged equip¬ 
ment and either shipped it to Okinawa or 
the U.S. or we junked it. It was a necessary 
job, but not a glorious one. 

"One day we were going to a deep water 
terminal on the ocean where they were 
shipping back trucks that needed repair. 
A sniper shot at us from the top of Monkey 
Mountain. We were sitting down waiting 
for the Navy to take over a line of vehicles 
to be boarded on a ship. We heard this 
'Ping! Ping!' Someone yelled, You fool, 
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up and dressed. They started hollering, 
'Get up! Get up!'and I was there. I caught 
on real quick. 

"When I got there I wasn't sure whether or 
not I had made a bad mistake. You have to 
be hardened mentally or you just cant 
hack it. It's a survival mentality that you're 
taught because most of the time the Ma¬ 
rines are subjected to the worst condi¬ 
tions. Almost everywhere they go, like the 
army paratroopers, they are first. 

"In March of 1966,1 got my orders. I was 
assigned to a salvage yard in Vietnam, 
more or less a back end job. We were 
gung ho and psyched up to fight, but we 
were smart enough to know that with the 
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somebody is shooting at us!' So we jumped 
under the truck and the sniper fired an¬ 
other round or two. Then we just kind of 
went on about our business. The next day 
they sent some M.P.s up there and found 
some cartridges where he had shot. This 
one Vietcong just tried to see if he could kill 
one or two of us. The Vietcong were vi¬ 
cious. They would do anything to kill an 
American. 

"Being from Virginia, I knew what humidity 
was. I can remember seeing a thermome¬ 
ter reading 118 with humidity like it is here. 
There was no relief! We lived in things that 
looked like dog houses, and the johnny 
houses were made from the bottom of a 50 
gallon drum. Every so many days when 
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the smell got bad, we went out with oil and 
set it on fire. You can imagine the aroma in 
110 or 120 degree heat. 

■When I went to Vietnam I knew what I was 
getting into, and I knew that I was going to 
be in danger. After some of the things I 
saw, I was obviously blessed and walked 
through it with someone watching over 
me. Those two years have had more im¬ 
pact on my life than anything I've ever 
done. 

■I'd be lying if I said I wasnt bitter when I first 
came home. At that point, I had already 
had enough of it. It took a long time to kind 


demonstrations. That made the difference 
for me. I said if the Marines are coming, I 
am going home. 

"I think it is an honor to be able to tell young 
people about this. You want to be aware 
of what's going on in your country. In the 
future, that is what will keep you from hav¬ 
ing such a fiasco as Vietnam. I can tell you 
that history has proven that we didnt ac¬ 
complish anything in Vietnam. It is just as 
fouled up and poor today as it ever was. 
They suffered. We suffered. And believe 
me, this country is paying to this day so¬ 
cially, and economically, for what those 
ten years did to us. This is my opinion. 



Section of the salvage yard containing spent 
artillery shells 

of sort through what I thought was wrong 
and who was wrong. I hated the Marine 
Corps for a while. I was mixed up as to 
what the issues were. I even went to a war 
protest at the Washington Monument in 
1968. There were about 20,000 people 
there, people smoking dope, freaked out 
on LSD. You've never seen such a mess. I 
looked around, and I didn't fit in there 
either. I wasnt dirty and I didnt have long 
hair, but I didnt want the war to go on and 
see more people die. I knew in my heart 
that we werent going to win. We couldnt 
win. 

"The second day of the protest, the word 
came out that Marines would be sent up 
from Quantico if they had any violent 



"'This is where roe lived. 1 remember once a misfire 
came busting in the badfpof About five guys hit 
the area behind those sandbags pretty quidif 

*1 can tell you that when you talk to any¬ 
body that has been in war, they will tell you 
that you don't want war unless it's neces¬ 
sary. This is why I say to kids now that you 
should really realize and be aware of cur¬ 
rent events and be interested in getting an 
education and knowing what the heck is 
going on. The American public has obvi¬ 
ously gone to sleep at the wheel. YouVe 
got to use your voting rights, develop some 
individual backbone, and not just follow 
the crowd." 
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Sky Beavers 


Slinging Cut in Nam 

Tem Carlin's Story 


THoya, TKuttytee* 

"I joined the U.S. Army for three years 
during Vietnam. I originally joined to be a 
helicopter mechanic, but once you get in 
they assign you where they want you. After 
basic training at Fort Benning, I was sent to 
an engineer training school in Missouri. I 
was given a 30 day leave prior to a short 
orientation in Oakland, California, where I 
got on a plane for Vietnam in January of 
1968. 

"When we arrived in Vietnam, we had a 
crash course in the Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong, the booby traps and all, but there 
wasn't anything that could prepare us for 
what we came up against. After about five 
or six days of jungle training, we were sent 
out to our unit in the southern part of 
Vietnam to a little village called Phuoc Vinh. 

I was a driver in an engineer group that did 
general construction using graders, bull¬ 
dozers, and other equipment which you 
might see on a highway project. 

"Our unit was the First Air Cavalry Division, 
8th Engineers, our helicopters replacing 
the horses of Custer's days in the West. 
This was a pretty unusual type of battalion 
because it was air mobile. We were nick¬ 
named The Sky Beavers' because the 
beaver was an industrious animal. The en¬ 
gineer unit had to be ready to be picked up 
by helicopters at a moment's notice. All of 
our transportation was done by helicop¬ 
ters. We could go anyplace and could be 
dropped in at any given time. The term we 
used was 'sling out.' Huge flying cranes 
which looked like big, flying grasshoppers 
would hover over the equipment, and we 
would use nylon straps to hook it up. Then 



'Tom CarCin sits in His " bedroom " at LZ> Carolyn in 
'Toy 9(inA (Province, (May 1969. 


the machinery would be transported and 
dropped in the jungle where it was needed. 
We followed on another helicopter because 
the equipment was so heavy. 

■Once we got to our location, we'd as¬ 
semble the dozer immediately to begin 
clearing an area for the artillery and infan¬ 
try to come in. Supposedly, the area was 
secured before we went in, but this wasn't 
necessarily the case. The South Vietnam¬ 
ese were supposed to secure an area. At 
the beginning, they were working an 8-5 
job. Sometimes they would run and wouldnt 
stay to do their job. We would sometimes 
get in an area before it was secured and 
would take on fire from snipers. Most of the 
problems were at night. We'd have mor¬ 
tars or rockets shot in, or several hundred 
or thousand NVA, North Vietnamese Regu¬ 
lars, would start a ground attack and try to 
overrun the position. There was always 
traffic coming in and out bringing supplies 
and artillery. Once we completed con¬ 
structing the outpost, we would sling out 
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again and go to another spot to start over. 
We hopscotched around the whole coun¬ 
try. I had a buddy operator, and I'd work a 
five hour shift while he was back at camp 
resting. Then he'd come on and work five 
hours while I was off. We worked 12 to 15 
hours a day. We weren't just lying around. 
We were always doing something. 

•When we first arrived at a new location, 
we'd take the dozer and dig a slot trench 
about eight feet wide and four feet deep. 
We'd park the bulldozer over the trench 
and sleep under the machine at night. As 
time progressed, we'd get pieces of metal 
culvert and put sandbags over them. Then 
we'd put our sleeping bags inside which 
made it a little better for sleeping as far as 
staying out of the rain. Sometimes it would 
rain five or six days in a row. Everything 
would be saturated making it hard for us to 
operate efficiently in the mud. 

’We wore one set of clothes for over a 
week. We showered when we could wher¬ 
ever we could, but the niceties were about 
the last thing to get set up and by that time, 
we'd sling out somewhere else. There 
were a lot of bomb craters around and we 
would find one full of water and take a bath. 

'One of the drawbacks of our unit was that 
we could never hear anything clearly over 
the noise of the engines. Sometimes you 
could see a single sniper off on the wood 
line. Usually the only way that you'd know 
you were being shot at would be to see 
paint or the bullet actually ricochet off the 
machine. We kept guns on the machine, 
but they werent usually functional because 
of the dust and dirt created by the ma¬ 
chines. A lot of the time they wouldn't even 
fire. We put them in plastic bags to keep 
them dry and dust free, but the bags would 
get cut and the dirt would still get in. We 
had a lot of mechanical problems because 
of the dust and dirt and the hot, humid 
climate. In my position, I had to be an 
operator, mechanic, and engineer all in 
one. I would say the worst part about 
being an engineer was using the dozer to 


bury the enemy that had been killed. Basi¬ 
cally, we just rounded them up with a 
machine, dug a huge trench, and pushed 
the bodies in. 

"A lot of our time was spent building LZs or 
landing zones. When we ran into areas 
that had all the LZs they needed, we would 
be sent out to clear infiltration routes in 
places infested by the VC. We'd find a trail 
through the jungle and would clear about 
100 yards on either side to open up the 
area and slow down the VC's infiltration. 
The VC would go into the rubber plantation 
areas and build bunkers and tunnel com¬ 
plexes all through them. They would hide 
their supplies and have a staging area 
where they could group together in force. 
Three or four would infiltrate at a time, 
sneaking in to congregate and launch a 
major offensive. They would congregate 
around the rubber plantations because we 
could not damage or fire into these planta¬ 
tions which were owned by the French and 
Americans. That's a lot of the reason why 
Vietnam started, to protect the investments 
in the rubber plantations. It was just a 
political mess, and I think it boiled down to 
protecting overseas interests. In Cambo¬ 
dia, we could see the headlights or lan¬ 
terns of trucks or bicycles moving equip¬ 
ment down the Ho Chi Men trail at night. 
The enemy could shoot at us there, but we 
couldn't shoot at them. It was kind of 
disorienting to sit in a bunker at night while 


{Repairing tfie dozer after running over a mine 
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Clearing infiltration routes to rubber plantation nearXuan Loc 


"'Towards the end when the ‘Uietnamization zoos tahjng place, the war was 
seating dbum, anddivisions were being sent home "We had to train a couple 
hundred soldiers to do our job when we pulled out. dlere we are tahjng a hutch 
breaJ(With the TUR.'U.Hf. while, training them to operate the dozers. 


they fired mortars and rockets at us, know¬ 
ing we couldn't shoot back. 

"The Vietnamese were very constructive 
and ingenious. They could take our junk 
and make it into something. They used 
misprinted sheets of beer cans as siding 
fortheir houses. They made sandals out of 
the tread of old tires. We called them 'Ho 
Chi Men' racing slicks. They were always 
smiling. For the situation they were in, it 
was amazing that they could maintain an 
attitude like that. 

"The South Vietnamese soldiers were very 
cowardly, in my opinion. They would leave 
their positions and wouldn't stay and fight. 
The majority were farmers or timber people. 
The villages had a peasant type atmos¬ 
phere. There was no running water or 
sanitation system, just trenches. Chick¬ 


ens lived in the houses, and 
pigs and cattle roamed the 
streets. Sometimes if we 
were close enough to a vil¬ 
lage, the people would come 
out on bicycles and set up 
stands to sell anything you 
could imagine. My partner 
and I stayed with a South 
Vietnamese family for about 
two weeks when we were 
sent out to clear a perimeter 
around one of the rubber 
plantations. The man was a 
captain in the Vietnamese 
army. We ate with them and 
played cards at night. Most 
of them could speak broken 
English well enough to be 
understood. The little chil¬ 
dren were always so friendly. 
Whenever we went into a 
village, they would come out 
to sell us something or to 
see what we had to give them 
such as candy. 

The Vietcong were every¬ 
where. You couldn't tell one 
from the other. They could 
be a school girl or a young boy or an old 
man doing their ordinary jobs fttiBnEjithe 
day. The people over there had been fight¬ 
ing for hundreds of years. We would en¬ 
counter tunnel complexes they had built, 
some during previous conflicts, up to sev¬ 
eral hundred miles long. We found one 
complex in Tay Ninh, three or four stories 
deep, on the inside of Black Virgin Moun¬ 
tain. I saw this when we went into haul out 
buried weapons and ammunition from the 
complex. One level had a hospital with 
operating tables and dental facilities. 
Another level had game rooms and a place 
for a band to set up, sort of a recreational 
type facility. 

The Vietcong used guerrilla warfare. They 
would set up ambushes and booby traps, 
a lot of things that would blow your mind 
psychologically. They set up a trip wire 
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about eight feet above the ground, just at 
the right height for the exhaust pipe of the 
bulldozer to snag it causing a grenade or 
explosive to drop. In the tunnels, which 
were only large enough for the Vietnam¬ 
ese to scurry down, they would set cans 
upside down with a piece of wire crossing 
the tunnel. Anyone coming in the tunnel 
would hit the wire and let out a little snake 
about ten inches long called a two-step.' It 
was a pit viper so deadly that a person who 
was bitten would be dead after taking two 
steps. We used to poke around in some of 
the larger tunnels, but it wasnt the safest 
thing to do. 

"One of my most vivid memories took place 
at the LZ Carolyn, a stop off point for the 
infantry where the helicopters would pick 
them up and return them before and after 
a mission. We arrived there in May of '69. 
Ruins of an old French fort from the 1950s 
were there. We started clearing the field of 
fire,' pushing back the vegetation to de¬ 
stroy the enemy's cover. After the perime¬ 
ter was cleared, the next step was to build 
a berm, a dirt wall about five feet high. 
Meanwhile, the combat engineers were 
constructing lumber bunkers and were 
putting up trip wire. 

That first night, after we had gotten pretty 
much everything set up, movement was 
spotted in the wood line about two miles 
away. We were hit with about 600 rounds 
of mortars and rockets. After a while, that 
subsided for a few moments. The infantry 
on the bunker line heard someone out in 
the darkness say, 'Open the gate! LPs 
coming in!' LPs were our soldiers who 
were the listening posts. They sat out in 
the jungle listening for movement. We 
could see about 75-100 of these soldiers 
hunched over, coming in to the wire. We 
knew we didn't have that many men out 
there. They turned out to be North Viet¬ 
namese with someone speaking English 
to get them that close without being de¬ 
tected. Immediately, everything happened. 
It was confusing for a while. It was pretty 
hectic all night from about 2:00 until sun¬ 


rise. The next morning it was estimated 
that about 300 of them had been within the 
proximity of the LZ Carolyn and about 500 
more in the surrounding area. 

■Very early the next morning, another rocket 
and mortar barrage started, and we 
scrambled to the equipment. My buddy 
and I jumped over behind the blade of the 
dozer. By the time we hit the ground, 
something hit directly behind the blade, 
and I had both eardrums blown out and 
suffered from a concussion. My friend was 
just shaken up. We both got Purple Hearts 
for that and a Bronze Star for the night's 
action. 

"I extended for six months in Vietnam. I 
enjoyed what I was doing. I felt I was 
accomplishing something, ortrying to help 
out the situation with the war effort or the 
'spread of Communism' and all that. I was 
sent back to Fort Bragg after my time was 
up which was a blessing in disguise be¬ 
cause it gave me time to try to fit back into 
the groove of civilian life. I got a little more 
readjustment than some. Some got off the 
airplane and went right back into civilian 
life within 78 hours. I was in a company at 
Fort Bragg training soldiers headed to 
Vietnam. I think with my experience I helped 
a lot of guys get a little insight into what to 
expect. 

■Getting back into the knack of things didn't 
go smoothly. I kind of bumped around 
from one thing to the other for about ten 
years before I ever got back into the groove. 
It was hard to let your guard down and get 
back into the normal scheme of every day 
life. A lot of people say, Well, it was just a 
job.' It was much more than that. You were 
oriented physically and mentally to sur¬ 
vive, primarily existing from one day to the 
next. I dont know exactly how to put it in 
words. It's better to talk about it than to 
hold it in. I go to a VA group every Tuesday 
night to talk with the guys trying to sort 
everything out. I can sense things that 
were programmed into our beings that are 
still there...something we'll never get over." 
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George Jenkins Recalls 
Vietnam and Cambodia 


and TKu/tcy Stuuex 

"I was drafted when I was nineteen years 
old. I was sent to Fort Benning, Georgia, 
for basic training and stayed there for two 
months. After I spent ten days at home, I 
was then sent to Fort Polk, Louisiana There 
was a big sign there stating, We train men 
for Vietnam,'and they did. For three months 
we trained for jungle combat. They pre¬ 
pared you for fighting in the terrain and 
mud, but as for training you to kill some¬ 
one, they just psyched you up. When you 
got over there and saw some of your bud¬ 
dies get blown away, you just acted on 
impulse. When my training was over, I had 
a 30 day leave before I was sent overseas. 
My brother, Lawrence, was already over¬ 
seas, and it was a policy that only one son 
from a family could go at a time. I left for my 
tour of duty in Vietnam seven days after 
Lawrence came home. 

"I was in Vietnam about two weeks before 
I saw combat. The guys who were there 
ahead of you taught you more than any¬ 
thing else. I was with the 25th Mechanized 
Army Infantry on a tank. Most of the fight¬ 
ing was done at night. We would make a 
perimeter at night time, and our guys would 
go out on foot, five at a time. We would stay 
out all night waiting for the Vietcong to 
move. 



Qeorgejenkjns, 19 year old (Marine 

•A lot of things happened over there that 
people back home didn't know about. One 
night a group of our soldiers were on top of 
the Black Virgin Mountain at the base camp. 
The enemy surrounded them. Another 
group of us were at the bottom of the 
mountain. The Vietcong were trying to 
take control of our base station. Wecouldnt 
get up to the base station. The only way we 
could help was to fire at the enemy. One of 
our choppers fired and hit our guys in¬ 
stead of the Vietcong soldiers; 150 G.I.s 
were killed. It was a freak accident, I imag¬ 
ine. A lot of things weren't reported accu¬ 
rately. On the radio you would hear that 
5,000 Vietnamese soldiers were killed, but 
it was more like 5 instead of 5,000. We'd 
hear the broadcasts about the numbers 
killed, but we knew it wasn't so. 

"My worst experience was when we were in 
Cambodia. My lieutenant got blown away. 

I was in the tank in front of him. They 
usually hit the lead tank first, and I was on 
lead tank that day. They hit the second 
tank just by pure luck. The soldiers were 
burned up. I couldn't forget the sight and 
smell. You never forget it. 

Trying to keep out of booby traps was a 
big problem. The enemy made them out of 
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stuff that G.I.s threw away. They would 
hook contaminated bamboo sticks to a 
tree, and when you hit the booby trap, the 
sticks would cut into you and your body 
would get infected. Out there in that jungle 
it didnt take long for a cut to get infected. 
To avoid the trap, you learned that you 
didnt want to be the first in line. You also 
didnt want to be last in line and you didnt 
want to stand near the guy with the radio 
because the enemy would shoot the guy 
with the radio. You dont know that at first, 
but you learn it from experience. I would 
never carry a radio. No way! 

"Most of the time we slept during the day 
on the ground. We never slept inside the 
tank because if the enemy hit there, we'd 
be gone. If it was raining we made a tent of 
our pup tents, but most of the time we slept 
out in the open. It would be pouring down 
raining one minute and the sun would be 
out the next. Some of the guys' toes actu¬ 
ally dropped off in their boots from jungle 
rot because their feet stayed wet all the 
time. Walking through the jungle was hard. 
One guy went ahead to cut the thick leaves. 

I carried a machine gun so I wouldn't have 
to cut. 

"We had been out in the jungle for two 
weeks and hadn't had a bath. We saw a 
pond, and the guys started pulling off their 
clothes and running into the water. Some¬ 
one started hollering, 'Leeches!' You can¬ 
not feel a leech. The leeches were hang¬ 
ing all over us. We had to take matches 
and burn them off. We couldn't pull them 
off because they would pull a plug right out 
of our skin. Some of the guys would just 
watch them fill up getting bigger and big¬ 
ger and then take a knife and slit them 
open. 

"I caught malaria from mosquitoes. I was 
airlifted out to the hospital for about two 
weeks. There were guys in the hospital 
laying around with half of their bodies torn 
off. I had to get out of there. They let me go 


back early even though they wanted me to 
stay another day. 

The boredom could really get to you. I 
used to shoot lightning bugs with the gre¬ 
nade launcher when I was on guard duty. 
Every now and then I'd get one but not too 
often. One time my friend and I wanted to 
get back into base camp so we told the 
captain we had a toothache. When we 
went into the dentist office at base camp, 
the dentist looked in my mouth and asked, 
Which one is bad?' 

"I said, This one here.' 

"He said, There's nothing wrong with that 
tooth.' 

"I said, 'You're right. It's not.' Then he went 
on and pulled it out anyway. 

The conditions over there were really bad. 
Looking around, it made you grow up really 
quick. Seeing what other people dont 
have made you appreciate things more. 
One day you could go in a village and see 
a dog running around. The next day you 
could go back, and it would be laying on 
the table and people were cutting it up to 
eat it. They made houses out of aluminum 
cans the soldiers had thrown away. 


"I have two Bronze Stars, one for being in 
combat and one for service beyond the 
call of duty. I turned down the Purple 
Heart. On the Black Virgin Mountain, I got 
hit with a ricochet, but it was nothing but a 
scratch. I survived by watching the guys 
who had been there and learning from 
them, not being a hero. Lots of guys got 
wiped out because they were gung ho. 
We just did the job. We did things we 
shouldn't have, but we did the job. I wouldnt 
take a million dollars for that one year in 
Vietnam. Your survival was all a matter of 
luck. That is one thing about life that you 
learn to appreciate over there. You're not 
in control." 
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RichARd BrumHeIcI 

After joining the Marine Corps in 1966, 
Richard Brumfield trained as a combat 
motion picture photographer and served 
in Vietnam from July 1968 to 1969. ’When 
I got out of boot camp and they read us our 
orders, l was the only one out of my group 


that was to be trained as a motion picture 
photographer. I asked them what that 
meant, and they said, 'Oh, you're going to 
Hollywood to make films.' I found out that 
I enjoyed photography so much that I was 
shooting everybody's film in training. We 
were given 100 feet of film to shoot a day. 
The official version of our job was to docu¬ 
ment the Marine Corps' effort on behalf of 
the Vietnamese people. Our version was 
to document the Marines as they tried to 
survive Vietnam. We had orders not to 
take pictures of Marines without shirts or 
flack jackets because they would look 
scroungy. When you lived in that kind of 
environment, it was hard to keep yourself 
clean. During the monsoon season, it 
rained about three times a day, a heavy, 
thunderous downpour. If you wanted a 
bath, you took your bar of soap out and did 
your laundry at the same time during the 
rains. You got to the point where you didn't 
care what you looked like. The scroungier 
you looked or the longer you had been 
there, the more people had a tendency to 
listen to what you had to say." 


"I checked in to a little town called Hue 
Phubia and went into culture shock. There 
was nothing to prepare us for either the 
heat or living environment. This was where 
I stayed while I was indoctrinated in coun¬ 
try as to what to expect, how to find my way 
around, and what was considered courte¬ 
ous behavior in the Vietnamese culture. 
Then I went up to Dong Hoi, five miles from 
the DMZ in the northern provinces to what 
they called l-corps. Vietnam was divided 
into three parts: l-corps, ll-corps, and Ill- 
corps. The Marines were primarily respon¬ 
sible for l-corps, the Army had ll-corps, and 


the Navy had Ill-corps. This didn't mean 
they didn’t participate in any other area; it 
was just easier to divide the country up that 
way. 

"I was based at Dong Hoi which had an 
airfield about the size of the one at Tap- 
pahannock. We had a perimeter estab¬ 
lished and lived in our green back tents 
with plywood siding. From there we would 
attend briefings. Photographers worked 
independently. A Marine that went over as 
a grunt reported to a unit which saw to it 
that he got fed, watered, transported, and 
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taken care of. We photographers had to 
decide where we were going, how we were 
going to get there, and who was going to 
feed us when we got there. I carried a 
military ID card and a photographer's ID 
card. On the photographer's card which 
was signed by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, it stated that full coopera¬ 
tion would be given. I had a pad of flight 
orders that would allow me to fly any place 
in Vietnam that I wanted to go. All I had to 
do was go to the airport or helicopter fields 
and show them the orders. We had a 
unique status. 

"Two or three of us would attend the brief¬ 
ings and listen to what was going to hap¬ 
pen. Once we got to know the officers, we 
would meet them after the briefings to find 
out what was really going on. Then we'd 
decide who we wanted to join up with. If 
there was going to be a major operation, 
we would go in different directions. Some¬ 
times a still photographer and motion pic¬ 
ture photographer would team up. Then 
we'd catch a helicopter that was going out 
to that unit on resupply and fly out to the 
selected unit, report in, and stay as long as 
we wanted. We were an ill omen because 
the soldiers knew that we would not be 
there if the expectations weren't high that 
they would have contact. When a photog¬ 
rapher showed up, the soldiers got a little 


worried. To allay that fear, we used to take 
them sodas we had gotten with ration 
coupons. They didn't get to see a lot of 
sodas, so that would make them a little 
friendlier. 

"We went on patrols and operations with 
the unit and filmed whatever was taking 
place. When we thought things were over, 
we would catch a resupply chopper and fly 
back to our base. There, we would turn in 
our film. The still film was processed in 
Dong Hoi in our little photo lab. The motion 
picture film was flown back to D.C. where it 
was processed and screened to go into 
the archives. 

"Sometimes we covered what we called 
'county fairs.' We would go in and encircle 
a village and feed the men, women, and 
children. We would treat them medically 
and check on their papers. There would 
always be a booth set up somewhere in¬ 
side the village where one of the Vietnam¬ 
ese could sit to point out the Vietcong that 
lived in their village. It was a way for an 
informer not to be recognized. While all 
this activity was going on, we down played 
the fact that we were cleaning house so to 
speak. So many things were happening 
simultaneously at a county fair, it took about 
three of us to cover everything. 








Clodqvisefrom upper (eft: Mountain ridge 
gun camp clearedby explosives. Mpticethe 
twisted tree stumps in the foreground 
When the rubble cleared, we owned that 
piece of property . 



Weapons cache uncovered 

r The first thing they teach a 
man is don't zvad^in a path 
because the enemy could have 
set up mines ahead of time 
‘The tanJq had to travel in 
certain areas. Mine sweepers 
zvent ahead to checffor mines. 

'This job is not as hazardous as 
people thinfbecause anti-tani ^ 
mines are only sensitive to a 
certain amount of pressure 

Artillery team loads the 
zveapon, 

Photos by Richard‘Brumfield 
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‘Vietnamese soldier who 
surrendered had the 
opportunity to become a 
”%it Carson Scout " fts a 
scout, he would lead units 
to weapon caches, tunnels, 
and bunkers. ‘They were 
horrendous fighters. To 
prove himself trustworthy 
he 'd bring bad ^ ears for 
bounty along with any 
documents or other useful 
information. ‘Each of them 
had a bounty on his head 
and if they zvere ever 
captured by the 9{orth 
‘Vietnamese, they would die 
a terrible death. Once they 
became”iXit Carson Scouts” 
there was no turning bad ^ 
The ‘Vietnamese soldier 
pictured here surrenders 
and later becomes a ”%it 
Carson Scout.” Die was 
evacuated to a unit where 
he could be questioned 
Notice the difference in 
size between the ftmerican and ‘Vietnamese soldiers. 


There was always a strange feeling around the lids. Loolat this one's eyes. 
That'snot a lid That's someone who has seen too much too early. ‘When 
you see a (qdzvith those eyes you have a tendency not to trust him. 


"Filming during the fighting was a strange 
thing. There was the fear when you heard 
the first shot. Then the whole world was 
one loud noise. Looking through the view 
finder, it wasn't your world. It's difficult to 
describe the feeling. When the firing started, 
you didnt think about pulling your weapon. 
Photographers are weird in that we get so 
involved in what we are doing that we just 
ignore what's going on. As long as I had 
my eye to my camera, what I saw wasn't 
real. I more or less removed myself from it. 

I developed some rather unique filming 
habits. Sometimes I would just shove my 
face down in the dirt, hold the camera up, 
and hope I got something. 


"After the noise quit, and it's amazing how 
quiet the jungle can get with all those 
people in it, my part didnt stop. We had to 
document the dean up. There was a pecking 
order. The dead were stacked in one 
place, the wounded in another. The first 
choppers that came in carried the wounded, 
and if there was room, the dead were 
carried out. 

"Things can take place to trap you in this 
unreal world. We had a saying, 'If some¬ 
thing bad happens you just dont come 
back.' There were some that never came 
back. There was one photographer who 
slept in a bunker with ten dead bodies one 
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night, and when he woke up five rats were 
chewing on him. They just thought he was 
another dead body. He never came back. 
From that time on, he was in his own world 
and did his own thing. There got to be an 
attitude, What's the worst you can do to 
me? Shave my head and send me to 
Vietnam? I'm already here. There's noth¬ 
ing else you can do to me because the 
worst has happened.' I think as photogra¬ 
phers we had it better than some. If I didn't 
like something I could just fly out and go 
somewhere else. 

There was some misunderstanding here 
in the States about the amount of fighting 
that was going on. I don't know of anybody 
who will honestly say that they fought every 
day they were there. I got a letter one time 
from my mom that had a newspaper clip¬ 
ping reporting that we were being overrun 
daily and had to fight hand to hand just to 
get to bed. We got a big laugh out of it. It 
wasn't until I got down to Da Nang with the 
civilian press that I found out how a lot of 
the reporting was going on. They would sit 
in a room and listen to situation reports 
which are nothing more than numbers. 
Then they would make up a report on an 
entire battle out of that number system as 
if they were there, and would send it home. 
They wouldn't even go out of the bar. Some 
of them never saw anything of Vietnam, 
but if you read their reports, you'd think 
they were in pitch battles all the time. I got 
very cynical when it came to the civilian 
press. 

When I left Vietnam, I flew out of Da Nang 
and spent one day in Okinawa while we 
refueled. Then we stopped at El Toro, got 
off the plane, and within two hours I was on 
the bus home. I wasn't ready to be home, 
to come back. The first night back I asked 
my mother if I could borrow the car and she 
said, 'Be home at 10:00.' I got home by 
10:00 but it was thirty days later. What was 
she going to do to me? Shave my head 
and send me to Vietnam? A lot of rebel¬ 
lious attitudes came back with us from 
Vietnam, not disrespect for authority as 


much as it was questioning. Instead of 
accepting things as pat answers, we started 
looking into things a little more. It was 
definitely a strange time and I honestly 
believe I dont remember half of what hap¬ 
pened. 

■| think the Vietnam vets have a unity. When 
we came home, we faced unexpected anger 
and hatred. Disillusionment set in. When 
I landed in El Toro, a little lady spit on me 
and called me a baby killer. I believe what 
we did wasn't in vain whether I believe or 
agree with the policies or the politics or 
not. A lot of us believe if we hadn't been 
there, things would have gotten worse. 
Would I do the same thing I did? Yes. 
Would I question more of what I saw? 
Yeah. I'm no longer a nineteen year old kid. 
IVe been around the world and seen a lot 
of stupidity. I'd question a lot of things. 

"I dont want to take anything away from the 
people who served in Desert Storm, but 
the news coverage was ridiculous. There 
is nothing that happens in war that needs 
to be broadcast live into the living room. 
How many false reports were expounded? 

I counted in two hours something like 10 or 
12. Newsmen would eavesdrop on a 
conversation, take it as gospel, and report 
it. The press had no policies. The ratings 
were what counted. He who got on the 
hottest piece of news the fastest got the 
ratings. Policies went by the wayside. I 
feel the press did a very poor job and to 
excuse themselves, they said the military 
was not giving them enough information. 
They asked questions that would have 
revealed information which could be very 
helpful to the enemy. It was one of the 
most ridiculous scenarios IVe ever seen in 
my life. During Vietnam, reporters could 
attend briefings and hear information which 
they couldn't get back home instantane¬ 
ously because nothing was live via satel¬ 
lite. Sadam watched CNN the whole time. 
He knew who was doing what, when and 
where. The press acted irresponsibly. The 
scares that were created over misinforma¬ 
tion were reprehensible. These are my 
personal views.* 
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Desert Storm Is Stressful for Families 



The Dungans 
Share Their 
Stories 


"TKocfa, TKu&fueeK 


'Paidandjane ‘Dungan with 
sons, “Evan and Spencer 


Since the earliest days in our country, sol¬ 
diers have marched gallantly off to war, 
leaving families behind to worry and won¬ 
der when, or if, their loved one would re¬ 
turn. Reflecting on the recent events in the 
Middle East, we realize that modern tech¬ 
nology has affected how the wives, hus¬ 
bands, children, mothers, and fathers get 
news of their relative's whereabouts. 
Sometimes, in a matter of minutes, not 
months or years, they can hear the names 
or see the pictures of deceased or wounded 
soldiers on television. Perhaps our ad¬ 
vancement in technology has created a 
more stressful situation for the families left 
at home. 

The Dungans, Richmond County natives, 
of Havelock, North Carolina, experienced 
the ordeal of separation during Desert Storm 
and were willing to share their stories with 
us. 


Paul's Story 


"I decided to join the United States Marine 
Corps when I came out of high school. It 
has been a good choice for me. I intend to 
make the Marine Corps my career. I al¬ 
ready have 14 years in it, and I've only got 
six more years before I'll be eligible to 
retire. 

"My tour of duty in Desert Storm was differ¬ 
ent from anything I've ever known before. I 
was in the Middle East from August 26, 
1990 to February 16,1991. The conditions 
over there were the hottest that I've ever 
experienced. I've been out in California 
and Arizona numerous times in the sum- 
merto simulate desert-like conditions, and 
it was never as hot or as humid as it was 
over in the Middle East. 
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The people over there have a lot of un¬ 
usual customs. Most of the people are 
Moslem, and there are a lot of mosques 
around everywhere. The people are called 
to prayer six times a day. They use the 
loud speakers in the mosques to call them, 
and you can hear it just blasting away. The 
first call is at 5:00 A.M. That will wake you 
up if you're not already up by then. 

■All in all, I had it pretty good. We didn't 
have things as bad as the ground troops 
did in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait near the 
end of the conflict. When I first went over, 
and this might sound bad I guess, we lived 
in the Bahrain Hilton Hotel for the first six 
weeks while they prepared our quarters at 
the international airport at Manama. They 
had the only runways big enough to handle 
our aircraft. After that we ended up living 
out in the compound which was a pretty 
crummy type of barracks. We migrated 
back and forth to work in beat-up old buses. 

•We didn't have a whole lot of leisure time. 
When we weren't outflying missions, which 
is what I basically went to do, we had to do 
maintenance on our aircraft. We had in¬ 
spections which had to be performed and 
maintenance which had to be done on a 
periodic basis. When we did have a small 
amount of leisure time we'd get together 
and play cards and watch television. We 
eventually ended up with a VCR and people 
sent us tapes. We watched a lot of the 
same movies over and over and over again. 

I saw Pretty Woman 25 times. 

■Sometimes we'd get a little homesick and 
tired of that boring routine-you'd get up, 
go to work, go flying, work some more, and 
then go back and sack out. I missed my 
wife and sons quite a bit. But I did get to 
talk to them on the phone some. I had it a 
lot better than most of the people over 
there who were stationed way out in the 
middle of the Saudi desert and didn't have 
access to any conveniences. 

■When I saw the enemy, it was from a great 
distance. Most of the time we were flying at 


about 12,000 feet so people looked pretty 
tiny. I was never really in fear of losing my 
life from individual foot soldiers. We did 
worry at the beginning of Desert Storm 
about being shot down by missiles, but 
eventually that threat was eliminated al¬ 
most completely by our fighters. Then we 
had to worry about a mid-air crash be¬ 
cause with all the American and British 
fighters and tankers in the air, there was a 
lot of confusion. 

The weapons that were used over there 
worked well, I thought. I think the entire 
military was pleased with the way things 
went. Some of the missiles had never 
been tested before except on the practice 
ranges. The patriot missile system worked 
really fine. We were very pleased with that. 

■What we did in the Desert Storm conflict 
was something that needed to be done, 
and I'm glad we helped do it. The U.S. and 
the British were probably the biggest con¬ 
tributors there. Maybe we should have 
stayed a little longer and gone in a little 
further, but those decisions weren't for the 
military to make. They were political con¬ 
siderations made by the President and 
other people in Washington. All in all, I 
think Desert Storm was a good deal for the 
people over there because they needed 
intervention. I pretty much think the lead¬ 
ers handled things the way they should 
have, but who am I to say? 

■My older brother, who is a Marine Corps 
helicopter pilot, was in Saudi Arabia in 
early January. We never ran into each 
other even though he flew in and out of 
where I was almost daily. I'd miss him by 
ten minutes or half an hour. We sent 
messages back and forth to each other. 
He was so close, but I never got a chance 
to spend any time with him or even talk to 
him. 

"My homecoming was pretty surprising. I 
got to come home a little bit early because 
the Marine Corps started rotating out some 
of us who had been there from the first part 
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of the Desert Shield operation. I called and 
told my wife I was coming, and then I had 
to turn around four days later and call her 
to say I was not coming home because 
they changed their minds. The next time 
they told me that I was going home, I didn't 
want to call her to say I was coming only to 
have to call her back to disappoint her 
again, so I just didn’t tell her. We flew out 
through Italy and Spain. I was going to try 
to call and let Jane know I was coming, but 
I didnt have access to any phones, so I just 
showed up at Cherry Point, called her on 
the phone, and said, ‘Hey! I'm here. Come 
over here and get me.' We only lived about 
four miles from base and she was over 
there in a matter of minutes. It was the 
greatest homecoming I've ever had. I've 
been overseas before for scheduled de¬ 
ployments and nothing was like this. It was 
truly great coming home and seeing my 
family again. 

"I would definitely do something like this 
again. Definitely! Like I said, I'm a careerist 
in the military and you go where you're told 
and you do what you're told. But I didnt 
have any qualms about going over there 
anyway. I knew what we had to do and 
what needed to be done and I pretty much 
volunteered to go. 



"When we first found out Paul was going to 
be going overseas, we were told he'd be 
gone only a few weeks to take supplies 
over to the troops. At that point I wasnt 
really worried. I knew there were some 
problems there, but I didnt really think it 
was going to affect us. Unfortunately two 
or three weeks turned into months. Each 
month he would call and say, Well, I hope 
to be home in a couple of weeks.' This 
went on until November or December. Then 
we realized that things were getting more 
stressful over there, and he would proba¬ 
bly be staying for a while. 


"Since he was in such a good location for 
the first six weeks, we were able to talk 
every few days. There was a little differ¬ 
ence in the time of day when he called, but 
other than that we were able to talk to each 
other quite frequently. He's a very good 
letter writer and wrote almost every day. 
As Desert Shield became Desert Storm, 
the postal service was more taxed making 
it harder for us to get letters on a frequent 
basis. Then I'd get three or four letters at a 
time once a week. 

The hardest part of the whole situation 
was not knowing--not knowing when they 
were going to be coming home, and not 
knowing how everything was going to be 
resolved. I actually felt relieved once the 
war broke out in January because I thought 
there'd be a light at the end of the tunnel. I 
know that sounds bizarre, but at least I 
knew there was a better chance of him 
coming home soon. 

"We received a lot of support from this 
military community. Both Paul's and my 
family were very supportive. During the 
holidays my family made sure someone 
was here with me. My parents came down 
and spent Christmas with me and helped 
with the kids. I work for a Credit Union here 
in town and at that time I would say 90% of 
the employees were military dependents. 
So we really felt the stress a lot more than 
some of the people in the area. It was hard 
to go to work everyday and look at the 
other girls' faces who had not slept the 
night before either, worrying about what 
was going to happen. 

"We watched CNN religiously. We would 
come to work at 8:30 and someone would 
bring a television, and we would watch 
CNN as much as possible. Our managers 
were very sympathetic with us. Of course, 
we'd try to do our work during commer¬ 
cials. We watched the news during the first 
week of Desert Storm in January a lot. At 
home I would always fall asleep with CNN 
on. 
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■It was quite a job trying to keep everything 
running smoothly with two small children 
while trying to perform well at work without 
the stress starting to show. The boys are 
six and four now, and the little one didn't 
understand why Daddy wasn't coming home 
because we kept telling him he'd be home 
in a couple of weeks. This went on and on 
and on. Paul sent a video of himself and 
while he was talking, he said 'hello' to Evan 
and Spencer. At that point, Spencer got 
up, ran overtotheT.V., and started talking 
to Paul. He couldn't understand why his 
daddy wouldn't talk back to him. 

■We were fortunate that we had a lot of 
people writing to Paul and sending pack¬ 
ages. It's hard to know what to send 
someone in a hot climate, so we had to be 
careful what we sent. We sent a lot of 
Crystal Light and beef sticks. During the 
holidays we could only send him one care 
package. I was fortunate in that the squad¬ 
ron here would let me know when a plane 
was leaving to go over if I wanted to send a 
package, so I did not have to pay the high 
postage." 


Spencer's Story 


•I'm four. I remember when Daddy was 
gone to the war. I missed him. I talked on 
a tape and we sent it to him. Daddy sent 
me a tape. I'm glad he's home.* 



“I’m six years old. I have one brother. I was 
very sad when my dad was gone. I wished 
he would come back. I wished he wouldn't 
stay there such a long time. I missed him 
very much. I was sad the days when he 
was gone.’ 
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Richmond County Welcomes Home 
Desert Storm Troops 




On May 25, 1991, Richmond County held a special celebration honoring its Desert Storm 
troops. The tribute included presentations, speeches, and musical selections. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. Bill Amon, Judge Walther Fidler, Mr. Curtis Smith, and Mr. George 
Brown. Selected soloists and chorus and band members from the Richmond County 
School System provided patriotic music. 

(Photos by (Erin ‘Williams 

(At (eft troops stand at attention to accept 
congratulations. (Above: (Miss Cathy 
Smith sings The Star-Spangled 
‘Banner." (Right: (RC1 chorus and band 
perform Below: (Mrs. (Efoise O'Dedseds 
buddy poppies. 
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V.F.W. Ladies Auxiliary 
Provides Community Services 


^><f, S/il* 


Members of the Ladies Auxiliary have a 
busy schedule each year as they partici¬ 
pate in the many activities sponsored by 
the organization. The Auxiliary works with 
numerous state programs such as Ameri¬ 
canism, Buddy Poppy, Cancer Aid and 



Virginia Allison rings the. Salvation Army ‘Bed 
for the Auxiliary. “Each year over f1,000 is 
collectedby the organization. 


Research, Hospital, Rehabilitation, and 
Youth Activities, just to mention a few. 

The activities of the Auxiliary provide many 
benefits to our community. The organiza¬ 
tion provides flags to classrooms, con¬ 
ducts 'Get Out to Vote' campaigns, sup¬ 
ports the National Home, and donates 
food and clothing to help veterans and 
their families. Donations are made by the 
Auxiliary to meet local needs such as Special 
Olympics and bone marrow transplants. 
The Auxiliary won national recognition for 
initiating the Neighborhood Watch Pro¬ 
gram in Richmond County. 

Members serve individually as rescue 
squad volunteers and assistants in church 
and school activities. They cooperate with 
other organizations in the community by 
helping with fund drives and committee 
work. The Ladies Auxiliary is a very com¬ 
munity-minded group of individuals. 

;Pictures and information provided by %uth ‘Broun 
andQay •Pacljett 



tPresent members and charter members met to celebrate the 40th anniversary of their organization. 
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The (Auxiliary zvon the top national azvard for its 
"(Recycling (Days." Days and times zvere arranged zvith a 
scrap buyer and advertised to the public to begin a 
recycCing program in the county. LocalCub Scouts lend a 
hand 



TheLadies Auxiliary spearheadedthe drive to raise funds to 
erect a monument to the ‘Veterans of (Richmond County. 
‘They made and raff led quilts, served suppers, andhadycud 
sales. The county matched the monies raised by the 
Auxiliary. 

‘Belozv: QeneSydnorpresents"Lite a ‘Bilg", a bicycle safety 
program sponsored by the Auxiliary for T r oop 203 Scouts. 



Us part ofits ‘Public Cancer Program, the Auxiliary invited 
Dr. (A. (gin <B. Qarrett ofM. C. ‘V. to hold a public Shin Cancer 
Clinic. (He is pictured here zvith President, Qay Padgett 
and Cancer Chairperson ‘Virginia Prozvn. The (Auxiliary 
contributes to the State Cancer (fund and thousands of 
dollars aregiven for research by the nationalorganization. 
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Left: As part of a ‘Beautification ‘Project, the 
Ladies Auxiliary bought and planted shrubs at Post 
7167 in ‘Warsaw. Elizabeth O'Bier, gay Padgett 
and Irma Qadagher are pictured with V(F'W 
member Robert Lowery. 


Below (eft: (Frances Delano, Ruth Brown, Mary 
Stoddard, Margaret (Fran/fin, and Qay Pacfett 
prepare refreshments in the hospital fitchen at 
Mcguires to be served on the wards. ‘TheAu^hary 
alsogives money for hoofs and donates used clothing 
and toiletries. 


Below: ‘Ihe Ladies Auxiliary Color guard poses in 
front of the Post (Home before ‘Warsaw (Fest 
Parade. Pictured are Margaret (Fmuffin, Helen 
Schools, Edith Schools, Virginia Allison, and gay 
Pacfett 


(At the 1991 State 
Convention, 
Auxiliary members 
accept award for 
"Best Auxiliary in 
the State.” Members 
attending were 
‘Elizabeth Minor, 
Rena Revere, 
genevieve Minor, 
Eloise O'Dell, gay 
Pacfett, Ruth 
Brown, and Helen 
Smith. 
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Contributors 


We express our appreciation to everyone who shared their expe¬ 
riences, stories, and information as we interviewed and researched 
for this Tricentennial volume of Close Ties. Without the coopera¬ 
tion of our many contributors, this publication would not be pos¬ 
sible. 


Francine Barber 
Al and Anne Becker 
Lucille Booker 
Thomas Boswell 
George and Ruth Brown 
Jack Brown 
Rusty Brown 
Richard Brumfield 
Tom Carlin 
Robert Clarke 
Elsie Davis 

Vernon and Virginia Delano 
Paul and Jane Dungan 
Edward Elliott 
Walther Fidler 
Betty Jane Gibbs 
Tim and Janet Hatcher 
Roger Hicks 
Charles Howard 


George Jenkins 
Lawrence Jenkins 
Lois Jones 
Annie Leigh Lawson 
Wendell and Sheila Lewis 
Mac Lowery 
Robert Lowery 
Billie Anne Mothershead 
Ralph and Gay Packett 
Ralph Redford 
Charles Ryland 
Lloyd Saunders 
Betty Sheehan 
Philip Thrift 

Virginia Vanlandingham 
Rebedee Veney 
Mark Woolsey 
Ned Woolsey 
Wesley Wright 


The Close Ties staff for Volume IV will focus on farming and farm life 
in Richmond County. Please contact Mrs. Martha Fidler, Mrs. 
Cynthia Bowen Packett, or Mrs. Cynthia Bronner Packett at Richmond 
County Intermediate School (333-3560) if you have information to 
share. 




















